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Price 3d. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
] Conductor, Mr. BARNBY. Under the immediate 
Patronage and Sanction of the Council of the Royal Albert 
Hall. —FIRST CONCERT on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
12th, at 8 o'clock. Bach’s ‘* Passion” (St. Matthew); Mdme, 
Florence Lancia, Miss Julia Elton; Mr. Cummings, Signor 
Fol. Organist, Dr. Stainer. Band and Chorus 1200, Loggia 
(to hold eight persons), £2 10s. ; boxes (grand tier), £3 3s.; 
boxes (upper tier), £1 10s. ; amphitheatre stalls, 7s. 6d. ; area 
stalls, 5s.; balcony, 88.; gallery, 1s. ‘Tickets and prospectuses 
of the series of Novello, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 
35, Poultry, E.C. ; the usual agents, and at the Royal Albert 
fall. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 
= 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. President SIR 
JULIUS BENEDICT; Founder and_ Director, HERR 
SCHUBERTH. Seventh Season 1873. The Concerts of this 
Society will be held as follows, viz :— 

87th Concert, Wednesday, February 19th, 

38th - Wednesday, April 2nd. 

39th pes Wednesday, May 14th. 

40th . Wednesday, June 18th. 
Full prospectus is ready, and may be obtained of Messrs. D. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, and Messrs. J, B. Cramer 


and Co., 201, Regent Street, 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 








RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL FES.- 
I TIVAL.—TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11th. Symphony 
in D, Beethoven; Overture ‘‘ Oberon,” (Weber); Entr’acte and 
Bridal Chorus from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” (Wagner); Andante from 
Concerto for Clarinet, (Alice Mary Smith), Mr, Lazarus ; Piano- 
forte Concerto in G@ minor, Moscheles, Mr. Kuhe; vocalist, 
Miss Edith Wynne. WEDNESDAY, Feb. 12th, Music to the 
“Tempest,” Sullivan, conducted by the composer ; Symphony 
in E flat, Mozart ; Septuor, (Hummel), MM. Kube, Burnett, 
Cuipp, Svensden, Barret, C. Harper, and J. Howell. Solo violin, 
Mr. Carrodus. Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” (Mendelssohn). Vocalists, 
Miss Ferrari and Miss Jeasie Jones. THURSDAY, Feb. 13th, 
Miss Virginia Gabriel’s new cantata, ‘‘ Evangeline,” composed 
expressly for Mr. Kuhe’s Festival. Mesdames Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Enriquez, MM. Lloyd and Lewis Thomas. Sir 
Julius Benedict’s scherzo, “A Tale of Fairyland,” conducted 
by the composer. FRIDAY, Feb. 14th, Overture “ Figaro,” 
(Mozart) ; Symphony, Letter V in G, (Haydn) ; Scena Cantante, 
(Spohr), Mr. Carrodus ; Concerto in C, (Mozart), Mr. Kuhe ; 
Solo violoncello, Mr. KE. Howell. Vocalists, Madame Florence 
Lancia and Mr. J. H. Pearson. Conductors, Mr. F. Kingsbury 
and Mr. Kuhe. SATURDAY, Feb. 15th, Sir Michael Costa’s 
“Eli,” conducted by the composer. Mdlle. Natalie Carola, 
Mdme. Patey, MM. Vernon Rigby, Lewis Thomas, and Santley. 
Organ, Mr. RK. Taylor. Chorus of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 





\ R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 

cesco Berger’s Trio “* EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
Concert during the Tour. 
street, W. 


\ ENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDA- 

TION. In honour of the Memory of FELIX MEN- 
DELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, for the Education of Musical 
Students of both Sexes, at home or abroad, under the control 
of the Committee, 


Cramer & C»., 201, Regent- 





ComMITTREE. 
Sir Junrvus Benepiot, Chairman. 
C.V: Benecry, Esq. (Trustee.) | Joun Hutwan, Esq. 
Professor Sir W. STERNDALE | Henry Lustre, Esq. 
Bennett, Mus. Doe, The Rev. Sir F. Gorr Ovsr- 
1.W. Davisox, Esq. LEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 

Sir Joun Goss. Kettow J. Pre, Esq. 
Cuartes HaLie, Esq. ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN, Esq. 
R: Rutuven Pym, Esq. (Trustee), Hon. Treasurer. 

Orto GotpscumipT, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Bankert—BaNK OF ENGLAND, =a Branch, Burlington 
rdens, W. 
The income from the vested Capital of the Foundation (about 
£1500), being inadequate to maintain continuously even one 
dagle Scholar, the present 


APPEAL 
ls made to Musical and other Societies interested in Art and 
Hiucation, Cathedral Chapters, Professors, and lovers of the 
Musical Art in general, in order to raise the Fund to an amount 
sufficient to serve the Ds po for which it was established, 
The following Donations are gratefully acknowledged. 
First sa ime | List, January, 1873. 





£ a. a. 
Members of the Com- 8. W. Waley, Esq. 5 0 0 
mittee......... ++» 40 0 0} H.W. Presscott, Esq. 2 2 0 
J.B. Cramer & Co... 21 0 0| Hon. R. Leslie Mel- 
Novello, Ewer & Co., Wier. siscianG & 9:0 
. — 10 0 0} The Lady Elizabeth 
lady de Rothschild 10 0 0| Adeane.......... 1 1 0 
Mayer de The “Potteries Tonic 
BE wsssce, 6 § D Sol-fa Choir” .....1 1,0 
Mesers.§.4&P.Erard 6 6 0| Lamborn Cock, Esq. 1 1 0 
ape and Madame H. C. Shepherd, Esq., 
Teldedrign Bssksty 6 5 0 1 Nomaaile i 
ety, . Seligmann, ’ 
aa ge 565 0| @ =sveeise 5 110 
itche + 5 & O| Anonymous (per J. 
yy ~ Rafies, sy Wood, Eaq.)...... 1 0 0 
» Lavi cove’ § 
The Committee's Statement and other = amy can be had 


on 
on from the Hon. Secs., by donations will be 


received and gratefully acknowledged. 
OrTo Go 


LDSCHMIDT, 
ARTHUR 8, SULLIVAN, } Fon, Sees. 
1, Regent-street, W., 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 


ALSO BY THE 


MERICAN ORGAN AND ORGAN HAR. 

MONIUM MANUFACTORY. The Plant and newly- 
invented Machinery, with steam power, of an American Organ 
Manufacturer, capable of turning out twenty Instruments per 
week, erected at an immenee cost, and perfect in every respect ; 
together with a large assortment of ready-made parts and 
patterns of every style of Instrument, and stock of materials. 
fhe whole concern is in working order, ready for instant use. 
Price £500. For further particulars and cards to view, apply 
to Messrs. Purtick & Simpsox, Auctioneers epecially of 
musical property, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.c 





IANOFORTES, ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, 

HARPS, VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, and every de- 
scription of Musical Property, Consignments (large or small), 
received at any time and INSERTED in the SALES by 
AUCTION, which are held monthly.—Terms on application to 
the Auctioneers, Messrs. PUTTICK and SI bson, 47, 
Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





OOKS, MSS., AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, PIC- 

TURES, COINS, ANTIQUITIES, BIJOUTERIE, and 
WORKS of ART.—SALES of the foregoing descriptions of 
PROPERTY are constantly held, affording most advantageous 
means for the disposal of a single article or an entire collection. 
The Auction Gallery is one of the largest in Europe, and admi- 
rably adapted for display.—Terms on application to Messrs. 
PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery on the lst of March, 1873 
In One Votume, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H A R P 


JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AXKD 
Professer at the Royal Academy of Music. 








N.B.—The Publication of this Work will 
be delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE 
POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 











SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 

te 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - : 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ . 4 0 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP  - : . Oo 
ALI BABA WALTZ - . . re) 
ALI BABA POLKA - - : - 4 0 


BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - : - : : - 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


PUBLISHED BY 





Feb, 1st, 1872, 


QUADRILLES . - : - 4 0 
LETTY POLKA - : . : ° 3 O}| tablet. It is easy to work, and nmsic copied in this manner 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, | arcatom st 


will render the Volume complete. 


Price to Supscriners.... ONE GUINEA; to 
Non-Sunscrizens..ONE GUINEA AND-A-HALF. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
b GEORGINA. WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


ANUSCRIPT MUSIC. — Extract from the 

** Musical Standard,” Feb. 1st, 1873. “ The MUSIC 
TYPOGRAPHER,” (Ff. M. GREEN, 4, Porter-street, Soho, 
London). Our friends who take n copying Manuscript 
Music will find this little apparatus very useful. It consists of 
the various musical signs e in type, together with an inking 





appears almost as regular and neat as if printed from the 
ordinary plates.” Box with seven characters, tablet and ink, 
post free for 14 stamps, Treble and Bass clefs post free Td, 
each extra, to be obtained of the Patentee, as above. 
RIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover-rquare, may be engaged for pelle 
w ig8, &e. 











rts, soirées, readings, lectures, He 
to Mr. Hall.-ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor : 
Dp? STOLBERG’S FOtGE LOSENGESE 
t ce, anc oving 
fone re ee . ned its bi character for 

of a century, and the flattering tert monta!s reecived 
SRE. Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cay oe 
Statesmen, fully eriabliah ite any Oly es No Vv i 
Petal’ of all Wholesale and Retail Cuemists in the U 














9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
| LONDON, W. 
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\ USIC (Vocal and Pianoforte).—Gratis and post 
} free, the I ADIE 3 GUIDE. Invaluable.—London : 
Rongnt ( ks it Co., New Burlington-street, 
r WISHES WER E HORSES. 
Wi n by CHARLES MACKAY. Music | 
no EN. Capitally as Mackay has proved that he can write, 
we have never n sweeter or more Vigorous song from his 
ready pen et ~ Mr. Rosen.”—Vide ‘‘ Shrewsbury 
Journal Be. ; free by post for 15 stamps. 
ae AWAY. ‘The ever-popular Song. By 
Mi M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Biliss 43. Ditto, for 
Two Voices yprano and contralto), 4s. ‘* There is gre at | 
beauty in thie melody Vide ‘‘ Standard.” 
weet and plaintive.”"—Vide ‘ Brighton Gazette.” The 
inoforte, by Brinley Richards, 4s. All free by post 


New Song. 


It is well 


ROSE IN HEAVEN. ‘Is one 
ARTS nex, effectively and simply 
Vian forte by h RIN LE Y RICHARDS.’ Vide 
46 The Song in F and G, 4. each, 
Soprano and Contralto, all post free 
lanes. 
| R. W. T. WRIGHTON'’S NEW SONGS. 
The Heart is Like a Garden. 8s 
Only One to Bless and Cheer me. 
The New Year's Chimes, 3s. 
Thy Voice is Near. 4a. 
Oh, Chide not my Heart, 3s 
When the soft South Wind. 
The Wishing Cap. 4s 
N.L.—All post free at half-price in stamps. 
( UESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. By 
Gko. F. WEST. Tenth Edition. Post free 12 stamps. 
«« Xa a class book for elementary teaching in public schools it 
can have few superiors "—Vide ‘* The Daily Telegraph.” 
Sole Publishers, Rosrerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
street, London. Order of all musicsellers. 


of FRANZ 
arranged for the 

‘The Record.” 
As a Vocal Duet for 
at half-price in 


ba. ; 


4s. 


3s. 


NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


I LOVE MY LOVE, 
Sung by the Principal Vocalists. 
THe WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


THER BAP. 
Dramatic Scena, 
THE WORDS 





For Contralto or Baritone. 
BY CHARLES J. ROWE 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EAC i. SOL LD AT HALF-PRICE. 
MUSICAL NOTICES OF “THE RAFT.’ 

**Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song— 
or seevna—as a boon, It is rarely that anything of such import- 
ance is produced for this voice, and still more that this 
exceptional compass—A below to F sbarp fifth line—is so 
effectively employed, Opening in E minor with an agitated 
movement, this powerful work has also a slow movement in A 
of a religious character, some highly effective recitative, and a 
brilliant finale in EK major."—-Queen, July 27th, 

“All who are condemned, like ourselves, to turn over parcels 
of music in the hope of finding one piece which shall betray a 
ray of originul thought, cannot but feel a relief when the name 

of 80 acer i U hed a writer as Signor Pinsuti appears upon a 

title page * den 7" song,’ like a ‘Sonata, quasi Fantasia,’ 
s very often used a safe method of escaping trom form by a 
re tyro; buta caine artist rarely writes a composition of 

s class unless he has something tosay. ‘The Raft,’ is un- 
questionably one of the best dramatic vocal pieces we have seen 
for some time ; and if singers sufficiently understand their own 
interests, they will (always supposing that an efficient accom- 
panist is procurable) at once introduce this song into the 
eoneert room. The dreamy opening, on the dominant of E 
minor, well prepares the listener for the commencement of the 
voice part, which describes with thrilling interest the situation 
of the crew on the raft watching the angry setting of the 
*blood red sun’ on the waves. Full of effect, too, is the Reci- 
tative, which ends on a major chord, as if a gleam of hope had 
stucddenty dawned npon the crew. The prayer of the child in its 
sleep is a beantiful idea, appropriately expressed by a truly 
religious melody. After a short recitative, a prolonged domi- 
nanut harmony in the tonic major leads to a joyous burst—a sail 
is seen, and mother and child are saved. ‘The change at the 
conclusion of the song from 6-8 to 12-8 rhythm, with an agitated | 
triplet accompaniment, is extremely happy; and the broad, 
solid harmonies which’ are wsed are an ample proof that the 
composer fully understands how to produce good effects by 
simple means. Signor Pinsuti has materially added to his fame 
by this song, which we doubt not will speedily obtain the 
popularity it deserves.” —Musteal Times, October Ist. 


LONDON ; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


MIZPA #! 


SONG, 
Wonps by H. B. FARNIE, 
Nvsic ODOARDO BARRI. 


Price 4s, 


BY 


london ; J. B. Caamen & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





THE DOVE AND THE MAIDEN. 


The admired Idyll in the ‘ Bridge of Sighs,” 


Wonps ny H. B. FARNIE, 


Music ny J. OF FENBACH., 


Price 4a, 


London; J. B. Caamgn & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





by ALFRED | 


“The melody is 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 


PIANO OR HARP. 
EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B, 
Craver & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. ‘The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A, Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs, 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonn Tomas. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


Or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND (CQ., 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


== 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


oY an nina 
ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Cor- 


\ RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo., with — 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF Aj, 


GERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622—1683, By 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8yo, 


é igre LIFE AND ADVENTURES oF 


ALEXANDER DUMAS. By PERCY FITZGERALD 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Musical RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 





By the 











NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the “Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 


ECOLLECTIONS. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
V ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “ Sorties from Gib,” 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


HE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. 





By LR 











OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651, 
AD by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. Sol, 


AY HARDY. 8 vols. 


At HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
8 vols, 


WO WORLDS OF FASHION 


CALTHORPE STRANGE, 


HE PACE THAT KILLS: 
the Day. By L. H. E. 8 vols, 


YRMA’S ENGAGEMENT. By the 


Author of ** Blanche Seymour.” 38 vols. 


OT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 


Author of ‘‘She was Young and He was Old,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 


CATLYNE, Q.C.: an Autobiography, By MATTHEW 
STRADLING. 2 vols. 


ee BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








By 





a Tale of 





E 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 








Illu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 
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—_—_—_ 


MY LOVE AND I. 

My Love and I, when we were young, 
We wandered the green fields among, 
Thought life was all a summer's day, 
And dreamt the precious hours away. 
Thought every flower grew its best, 

To bloom upon our true love’s breast ; 
Ob! we lived ’neath a summer sky, 
When we were young—My Love and I! 


My Love and I, now we are old, 

Have felt the heat, and known the cold, 
Have lived together many years, 

And smiled away each other’s tears. 
And we are wiser now by far, 

We know what suns and flowers are, 
We seek not summer in tho sky, 

But, in our hearts—My Love and I! 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Queen’s Theatre pantomime still retains 
popular favour, 


Mdme. Ronniger has been lecturing at the Peter- 
head Institution, N.B., on the songs of Scotland, 
with great success. 





Mr. and Mrs. George Owen are at present appear- 
ing in the Belfast Theatre Royal, in the historical 
play of “' Joan of Are.” 





At the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, the house is 
crowded nightly, and the success of the pantomime 
of the “Forty Thieves” is beyond all precedent. 
Miss Julia Matthews acts and sings with great 
grace and abandon. 





Mime. Cowley Squire, whose recent appearances 
at concerts in Leeds and elsewhere in Yorkshire 
made so favourable impression, is engaged with 
Herr Nordblém to sustain the soli parts in Dr. 
Spark’s Ode, composed for the coming of age of Earl 
de Grey (son and heir of the Marquis of Ripon), at 
the Leeds Town Hall to-morrow night (Saturday). 

Four “‘Monday” Popular Concerts will be given 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, during this 
and next month, for which engagements have been 
made with Mdme. Schumann, Herr Pauer, and Mr. 
Charles Hallé (pianoforte), Mdme, Néruda, Herr 
Joachim, and Herr L. Ries (violin), Mr. Zerbini 
(viola), and Signor Piatti (violoncello). The first 
concert will take place on Wednesday next, with 
Mdmes. Schumann and Néruda and Signor Piatti 
a principal artists. Miss Angéle is the vocalist. 





Mr. Do Jong gave his fifth concert at St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, on Friday last. Miss Chadwick and 
Mr. Greaves were the vocalists. Mdme. Martorelle 
was prevented by indisposition from fulfilling her 
engagement. For the next concert on the 11th inst. 
we shall have Mdlle. Titiens and other members of 
Mr. Mapleson’s troupe, including Mdmes. Sinico and 
Macvitz, Signori Campobello and Agnesi, &c., in 
addition to Mr. De Jong’s splendid band of fifty 
Performers. Tho program will include solos by Mr. 
De Jong (flute) and M. Lavigne (oboe). 





The pantomime at the Manchester Theatre Royal 
is to be withdrawn at the end of the present week. 
In spite of gorgeous scenery, magnificent dresses, 
and a libretto considerably in advance of the average 
pantomime book, this year’s Christmas annual has 
been a failure. Somehow the public got prejudiced, 
and in the face of the favourable notices in the local 
press, steadily refused to go, and so the manage- 
ment wisely withdrew it in favour of ‘ Faust 
and Marguerite,” with Mr. Ryder as the Fiend, and 
his pupil, Miss Wallis, as the fair heroine. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave their 
hird subscription concert for the year 1873 on 


| enjoyable. 





Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony and a selection 
from Mozart's opera “ Cosi fan Tutti,” with Mdme. 
Blanche Cole, Mdlle. Nita Gactano, Mr. William 
Castle (the American tenor), Mr. Maybrick and 
Signor Foli as principal vocalists. The second part 
comprised Sterndale Bennett's overture ‘ Les 
Naiades,” and overture “La Dame Blanche,” 
Boieldieu, and vocal selections by the above-named 
vocalists and the chorus, from Mozart, Weber, 
Donizetti, Verdi, Wallace, Hatton, and Gounod. 





On Tuesday evening tho Belfast Musical Society 
inaugurated their public career by a concert in the 
Ulster Hall, Belfast. They were assisted on the 
occasion by Malle. Pauline Rita, Mr. Selwyn 
Graham, and Mr. Brandon (vocalists), and also 
by Mr. De Jong’s orchestra. The program con- 
sisted of a portion of Haydn’s “Seasons,” and a 
miscellaneous selection. The Chorus was nume- 
rous and efficient, and the band throughout fault- 
less. Mr. James Thompson, the conductor of the 
Society, was warmly welcomed on making his 
appearance, and the members could not but be as 
fully satisfied as the audience undoubtedly were 
with the success of their inaugural performance. 
On Wednesday evening the society gave a mis- 
cellaneous concert, at which the program was 
executed by Mr. De Jong’s orchestra, assisted by 
Malle. Rita, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Brandon. 





On Thursday, January 29th, Mdme. Ronniger de- 
livered a lecture to the members of the Edinburgh 
Literary Institute on the Sougs of Scotland. The 
melodies of Scotland were, she said, the production 
of a pastoral age, and resembled in some measure 
those of China, Java, Affghanistan, Siam, and other 
Asiatic countries. Song was formerly discounten- 
anced by the upper classes in Scotland, and the 
beautiful words and music of some of our best ballads 
were preserved by the lower orders. Passing on to 
notice the growth of the taste for Scottish songs among 
the influential ranks of society, Mdme. Ronniger re- 
marked that many of the finest examples of modern 
Doric songs were composed by persons of distinction. 
She next referred in succession to the songs of Burns, 
Tannahill, the Ettrick Shepherd, and to the lyrical 
productions of the Jacobites. Mdme. Ronniger ilius- 
trated her interesting lecture by singing a selection 
of the most beautiful Scotch songs. The applause 
was frequent from the large and educated audience 
present. 





Mr. Charles Hallé’s last concert at the Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, was from beginning to end most 
It is unnecessary to do more than quote 
his program :—Overture, ‘The Ruler of Spirits,” 
Weber; Air, ‘Sweet bird,” (‘Il Penseroso”’), 
Handel, Mdme. Sherrington; Concerto Sym- 
phonique for Violin and Viola, in E flat, (first time), 
Mozart, Mdme. Norman Neruda and Herr Straus ; 
Air, ‘ Va, dit elle” (‘* Roberto’), Meyerbeer, Mdme. 
Sherrington; Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, in E, 
Schumann; Overture, ‘‘ Namens'eier” in ©, Beet- 
hoven; Sonata, Piano and Violin, in A, (first time), 
Bach, Mr. Charles Hallé and Mdme. Norman 
Néruda; Adagio ‘‘ Scena du Balcon,”’ (‘* Romeo and 
Juliet”), Berlioz; Air, ‘‘ Ah, quelle nuit,’’ (‘* Domino 
noir”), Auber, Mdme. Sherrington ; Wedding 
March (‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”), Mendels- 
shon. Mr. De Jong’s last concert was given on 
Saturday evening last, the band being supplemented 
by that of the 5th Dragoons, and the vocalists being 
Miss Cladwick and Mr. T. Ley Greaves. 


ae 


Professor Oakeley played on Thursday afternoon 
on the Edinburgh University organ to a large and 
attentive audience, including a considerable propor- 
tion of students. 


skill and taste. 





Handel; Gavotte, ‘ Otho,” Handel; Chorus, 
‘Happy, happy, happy pair,” Handel; Andante, 
String Quartet in D minor, Mozart ; Adagio, 
Sestet, Op. 81, Beethoven; Notturno, “ Midsummor 
Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn; Pastoralo, Kullak; 
Mermaid’s Song, “ Oberon,” Weber; March for 
Organ, H. Smart. Handel's Gavotte, introduced 
for the first time at any of tho recitals, took greatly 
with the majority of the audience, and Kullak’s 
Pastorale and the “* Mermaid's Song” had their usual 
meed of applause. The effects of the instrumenta- 
tion of Mendelssohn's Notturno were well repro- 
duced; and Smart’s March was a welcome and 
interesting novelty. 


The concert ofthe Dublin Philharmonic Society on 
Monday—or, more correctly, one given by Mr. De 
Jong and his troupe, under the auspices of that 
society, local talent being almost unreprosented— 
hada very attractive program, yet the attendance 
was thin, probably caused by the severe weather. 
The first part opened with the Adagio and Allegretto 
of Spohr’s Symphony for double orchestra, in which 
the band was rather unsteady. M. Van Briono’s 
solo on the violoncello (Sarabande and Gavotte) was 
really excellent; Weber's ‘ Invitation” followed. 
The performance of Mendelssohn's Symphony in A 
minor was very good with one slight exception. The 
overture to ‘‘ Leonora” (Beethoven) by the “ com- 
bined orchestra” opened the second part; want of 
steadiness again spoiled the effect. A duet for flute 
and oboe (Messrs. De Jong and Lavigne) was both 
a novelty and a treat, two equal artists performing 
with both grace and expression. Mr. De Jong sub- 
sequently distinguished himself in a flute obbligato to 
Bishop's ‘Lo, here the gentle lark.” The overture 
to ‘* Masaniello” brought the concert to a close. It 
was really well played, and it is only to be regretted 
that, as is usual with a Dublin audience, the first 
notes are taken by many asa signal to leave the 
room, thereby disturbing these who desire to remain. 
Mr. Bussel conducted during the first performance 
in each part, Mr. De Jong in the other instances. 





A commemoration concert was given at Studley 
Royal on Friday evening, to celebrate the coming of 
age of Earl de Grey. It took placo in the large 
drawing room at Studley Royal, a noble apartment 
admirably adapted for the purpose. The scene was 
in quaint contrast to an ordinary concert hall, tho 
walls displaying a number of old family pictures, 
while above the door-frames were placed rare speci- 
mens of antique china, and (in the absence of gas), 
lighted wax candles were set closely along the upper 
cornices as well as in a series of chandeliers, which 
were prettily decorated with evergreens and flowers, 
The company numbered upwards of two hundred 
and fifty. The concert was under the direction of 
Dr. Spark, assisted vocally by a selected choir of tho 
Leeds Madrigal and Motet Society (numbering nearly 
forty), with Mdlle. Pauline Rita and Herr Nord- 
blém as principals. Their selections included 
Smart's serenade, “ Awake,” a capital part-song 
entitled ‘The Dawn of Day,” two of Mendelssohn's 
part-songs (“ The Nightingale” and ‘On a Lake ") ; 
also, as a finale, Bishop’s ‘Now by day’s retiring 
lamp.” Eight of the male voices, gave a German 
part-songs, ‘* Pretty Maiden,” and Hatton's “ When 
evening’s twilight,” and an ode composed expressly 
for the occasion by Dr. Spark, to words by Mr. Frank 
Curzon. After an effective pianoforte introduction, 
there is a chorus addressed to the young Earl. The 
remainder of the work represented the past, present, 
and future. The first division includes a simple but 
melodious tenor air (tl song of the spirits of the 
past), with a subdued choral accompaniment. Then 
follows a tenor recitative leading up to the song of 


He had a warm welcome on|the spirits of the present, picturing first in joyous 
entering the class-room; and notwithstanding the | strains the rejoicings at the birth of the Earl, and 
great difficulties under which he still labours from | then at the auspicious event now being signalised. 
his recovery not being far enough advanced to admit | This air is a very pleasing one, and was unanimously 
of his using his right foot, he played with his wonted re-demanded. The song of the spirits of the future 
The selection was as follows:—|forms a grand final chorus, a piece of bold telling 
Chorale—(a), ‘‘ Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgethan,” | harmony, closing a composition which does credit 
(ap. 1675), (v), “Nun ruhen alle Wiilder,” (a.p.]to its composer. The pianoforte’ accompaniments 








uesday last, The first part of the program included 





1490), harmonised by Bach; March, “ Scipio,’ | were played by Dr. Spark. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








CONCERTS. 


The concert of Saturday at the Crystal Palace 
was devoted to Schubert in memory of his birthday 
on the preceding Friday, when the composer, were 
he living now, would have reached the age of 
seventy-six. Certainly if the pleasant custom 
of birthday celebrations is to be kept up in 
concert life—as it well may, for variety’s sake— 
no place could be fitter to féte Schubert's memory 
in than the Crystal Palace, seeing how long and 
arduously Mr. George Grove has worked for the 
fame and glory of Franz Schubert. To Mr. Grove’s 
Vienna in 1867 and his researches there, 
we are indebted for the existence of much of 
his excellent music. Of the so rescued treasures, 
the Symphony in B flat was performed on Saturday 
—n relic of 1816, written before the distinctive 
style of Schubert had developed itself, and 
before he had shaken off the fetters of tradition. 
The musician indeed was not twenty years 
old at the time of composition; so that it 
cannot be fairly compared with his natural works. 
But how much freshness and attractiveness is there 
in it!—a Mozartean buoyancy which charms our 
senses in the melody of the Andante and the grace 
of the Minuet. We need hardly expatiate on the 
playing or add that the brightness and refinement 
which characterise the work intrinsically were 
admirably breathed in the method of its delivery. 
There were two other pieces by Schubert given for 
the first time—a part song, “ Night in the Forest” 
(composed in 1827),and a hymn, “‘O Lord our God,” 
both for male voices, solo and chorus, the first with 
accompaniment of four horns only, the other with 
full wind band. The part song is fresh and 
pleasant, if little distinctive; the hymn however is 
gloomy, and the chorus sang roughly. Schubert 
was further vocally represented by Mdme. Lemmens 
who sang ‘* Der Vollmond” from “ Rosamunde ”’ and 
the favourite part song of the “ Gondolier” was 
likewise given. The opening piece was the ‘ Rosa- 
overture. The afternoon was not all 
Schubertine; a difficult pianoforte concerto by 
Hensalt was contributed by Mr. Oscar Beringer—a 
complicated affair of sixths, thirds, and octaves 
following each other with bewildering rapidity, and 
passages taking the hands all over the keyboard 
with almost tortuous restlessness and exertion. 
The concerto is well scored for full orchestra and 
contains passages for trombones. The overture to 
* Euryanthe" closed the selection. To-morrow 
Schumann's ‘‘ Paradise and Peri” is to be given. 


trip 


munde ” 


The last Monday Popular Concert was given 
under grave disadvantages, the weather being 
atrocious. What with snow, slush, and the 
absence of cabs, the stoutest heart of concert 
giver might well have quailed. It is little wonder 
therefore if St. James's Hall showed a thin 
audience, and if the proceedings were dull. The 
fourth-part pieces were Schubert's string quartet 
in A minor, Op. 29, taken by Madame Norman- 
Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Strauss, and Piatti, and 
Haydn's quartet in B flat, Op. 33, a second per- 
formance at these concerts, having been first given 
a fortnight ago. Mdme. Néruda joined Mr. Hallé 
in Mozart's sonata in F, with variations, which was 
given with all the requisite life and truthfulness 
and called forth repeated applause. Mr. Hallé gave 
Beethoven's sonata in C minor, Op. 10(No.1). Mr. 
Santley was the singer, and being at his best sang a 
setting of Oh swallow, swallow flying, flying south,” 
by Sig, Piatti, with violoncello obbligato by the com- 
poser; also Sullivan's ‘* A weary lot is thine, fair 
maid;’’ and Hatton's setting of Herrick’s poem 
**To Anthea.” The last he was deservedly requested 
to repeat. M. Zerbini was tM accompanist. 

Mr. W. F. Taylor gave an evening concert, on 
Monday last, at the Lammas Hall, Battersea. The 
following artists assisted—Miss Gertrude Holman 
Andrews, Miss Edith Holman Andrews, Mr. G. 
Carter, Mr. E. Ransford; Piano, Miss Hamilton, 
pupil of Mr. Tayjor and Mr. W. F. Taylor; Violins, 
Mrs. Tom Browne and Griesbach; Viola, Mr. 
Spiller; Violoncello, Mr. Imhof, The program was 
good and popular, and the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence complete. 


THEATRES. 


An excavated translation of Emile de Girardin’s 


on Saturday afternoon at tho Vaudeville. By “ ex- 
cavated” we mean that the inside of the original 
has been left out—the French mechanism has been 
omitted and a shell remains. Whena French author 
takes as his factors a trusting husband, a wife who 
has made one slip and repented ever since, a 
tredcherous friend, and a child, the offspring of that 
one slip, though accepted by the father as his own, 
here are the materials of at least a powerful play. 
By and by comes an English translator to work, who, 
timorous of the nerves of the British audience, 
takes the same constituents but leaves out their 
criminal relations, and substitutes for passion and 
sin a silly indiscretion with pen and ink. The forces 
are no longer equivalent: what is terrible in the 
French becomes merely an exaggerated pother in 
the English. The man who adores his wife and 
child, only to find one false to her vows and the 
other the offspring of shame, may well experience 
the limits of agony, and may rise to sublimity 
of rage, passion, despair. But the husband whose 
greatest grievance is that his wife once wrote a 
foolish letter or two which she is since very sorry 
for, has no grounds for lethal reprisals. His life is 
not wrecked by any such thoughtlessness. No court 
of justice would sanction his turning his wife out of 
doors. This however is what the husband in 
“ Madeleine” does ; and we are required to accept 
the agony, the penitence, the hatred, the tears, the 
revenge, as all arising from some letters which 
eight years ago passed between Madeleine and the 
partner of Madeleine's husband. When young and 
thoughtless this married lady was induced to corre- 
spond with the designing Alvarez, and for eight years 
he has held these letters over her, and now requires 
her, at the price of exposure, to elope with him. 
Driven to desperation, she confides all to her 
husband. (One can here discern the strength of the 
French situation ; the once-unfaithful wife confess- 
ing with tears and shame that her child is not her 
husband’s.) The affectionate gentleman is forthwith 
transformed toa demon. He raves at her, orders her 
off, insists on separating her from her little daughter, 
sends for Alvarez, rages at him, and then deter- 
mines on the sensible scheme of ruining himself in 
order to spite his spouse and his partner. So he 
makes the latter withdraw his money from the con- 
cern, leaving him penniless, while his wife he sends 
home to her father, and takes comfort in thinking 
how complete is his misery. And then, just as 
Madeleine is moving away, the little girl—precocious 
and artificial as all stage children are—comes up to 
plead for mamma with the stern parent. Whereon 
there is a sudden gush of sentiment, as unreasonable 
as the previous anger, and husband and wife rush 
into each other’s arms. We fail to appreciate the 
wisdom of treating French plots in this fashion. If 
the original essences are too pungent for English 
vials, why touch them at all? To neutralise them 
with such dull alkalies is to destrey their force alto- 
gether, for good as well as evil. ‘ Madeleine” gives 
the spectator the notion of violent and monstrous 
effects proceeding from quite trumpery causes. A 
woman writes an unguarded letter, and eight years 
of shame are not sufficient to undo that fault, but all 
Tartarus is invoked whenit comes out. The French 
wife’s sin is a very different matter—at once abomin- 
able in itself and miserable in its effects. If there- 
fore the original motive of action cannot be preserved 
in the English guise, it were better to avoid this 
genre of piece entirely; for similar effects cannot 
possibly be obtained with weakened material. 

The acting of ‘‘ Madeleine” was extremely good. 
Miss Ada Dyas played the title-réle with keen delicacy 
of appreciation, and lavished on it an emotionalism 
worthy of a real transgression rather than a hypo- 
thetical one. Had the English wife erred like the 
French one, Miss Dyas could not have manifested 
more force and pathos. Mr. John Clayton was the 
unprincipled Alvarez, an excellent make-up, though 
a somewhat cold wooer for a Spaniard. The acting 
of Mr. Henry Neville, as the husband, was, like that 





of Miss Dyas, good in excess of the requirements. 


play of “ Le Supplice d'une Femme” was presented | 
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There was in the story no call for so much grief ang 
bitter resolution ; and thus the acting only made the 
inadequacy of motive all the more glaring. Migs 
M. Oliver was admirable in the part of a S08siping 
widow, a retailer of unpleasant things. Extravagant 
applause greeted the play, and at the conclusion aj 
concerned were called before the curtain—a proceed. 
ing held de rigueur nowadays. 

After repeated refusals to license the subject of 
“Jack Sheppard” for dramatic representation, the 
Examiner of Plays has forgotten his prohibition, 
and a version of Ainsworth’s celebrated story now 
flourishes in all the gaud of West End mise en scing 
at the Queen’s Theatre. The play is not called 
“ Jack Sheppard.” For the mere look of the thing 
the Censor has drawn the line there. The fact he 
concedes, but the name—-no! So title and title-réle 
are flimsily concealed—the former under the term 
‘* Old London” (which has an air of Walterthorn. 
buryese about it), and the latter under the Sunday. 
scholastic name of Dick Wastrell. In like manner 
all the personages wear transparent aliases. Jona. 
than Wild becomes Velvet Grawl, Blueskin is turned 
into Old Nollekins, Sir Rowland Trenchard only halt 
attempts to shirk discovery as Sir Randolph Brand, 
Thames Darrel pretends to be Stephen Wyvern, and 
Wood the carpenter masquerades as Mr. Smiles, 
But the counterfeit is perfectly apparent. The first 
two acts are ‘“‘ Jack Sheppard” pure and simple. 
There is a sort of prologue with the murder by Sir 
Rowland of his brother-in-law and the saving of the 
child by Wood. Then when the curtain rises again 
Jack is discovered eighteen years old in Wood's 
workshop, loving Cicely, fighting with Thames, and 
going gradually to the bad. He does not carve his 
name on the beam, nor does he sing ‘‘ Nix my dolly, 
pals, fake away;” morality and the Chamberlain for- 
bid! Otherwise he is the original Jack Sheppard. The 
scene between Sir Rowland and Jonathan Wild, and 
the arrest of Thames Darrel for theft, upon Jack's 
denunciation, (in order to save T'hames’s life) follow 
enrégle, From this point Mr. Frederick Boyle the 
present adapter leaves Ainsworth’s story for the 
tortuous labyrinths of ‘Les Chevaliers du Brouil- 
lard,” a play by MM. Dennery and Bourget, being 
“Jack Sheppard” passed through the French cru. 
cible. This piece, which dates from 1857, (a Porte 
Saint Martin production) was at the time noticeable 
for its extravagant representation of English 
manners. George I. and Hogarth were introduced ; 
and there were amazing conceptions as to the 
extent of the royal prerogative. Much of the 
nonsense has been modified by Mr. Boyle, but itis 
impossible to congratulate him on his selection 
of the bewildering succession of pistol-shots, trap- 
doors, shouting mobs, Georgy-Porgy soldiers, heavy 
villains, and evasive heroes, which make up acts three, 
four and five. To follow the plot is impossible. 
Jonathan Wild and Sir Rowland Trenchard seem 
resolved for some reason or other to hunt down Jack 
Sheppard. They chase him down the river, Jack 
sculling feebly, till he fouls London Bridge. His 
enemies land on the buttress taking pot-shots at 
him with pistols. Blueskin leans over the parapet 
of the bridge and lets down a rope ladder, which 
Jack mounts. Jonathan (or Sir Rowland, we could 
not see which) having considerately waited until 
Miss Hodson hag leisurely reached the parapet, 
also proceeds to ascend, upon which Mr. Belmore 
drops the ladder and the villain into the raging 
river Thames. In the third act the Georgy- 
Porgy soldiers set fire to the Mint, and burn down 
that sanctuary with much effusion of lycopodium. 
In the fifth act Miss Hodson performs another 
climbing feat—up a chimney and down the side 
wall of a prison, haying wantonly torn a blanket 
into strips for that purpose. The play ends 
appropriately in a fog. In fact on Wednesday 
night, what with the atmospheric fog in and out of 
the theatre, the artificial fog on the stage, and the 
mental fog beclouding the audience, words fail to 
describe the blind hopeless dreariness which 
reigned at the Queen’s Theatre between ten and 
twelve. There was a fog on Hampstead Heath— 
people groping about, like Harlequin and Clown ” 
the penultimate scene of a pantomime. Bang! 





went a pistol, and somebody fell mortally 
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It was Blueskin. And he had not yet sung “ Jolly 
Nose”! But it was too late now, for his career was 
over. The shock of the pistol cleared off the fog, 
and we saw Jonathan and his myrmidons and Jack 
in their power. But lo! once more marched on the 
Georgy-Porgy soldiers, and their commander thus 
addressed the interesting ‘criminal, at that moment 
due at Tyburn : 

“Dick Wastrell” (he meant Jack Sheppard, but 
this is the private joke between Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Bodham Donne) ‘ Dick Wastrell, his Majesty King 
George forgives you all your crimes on condition you 
leave England to-morrow!!!” 

This was the end of ‘Old London.” Of the acting 
we may say that Miss Henrietta Hodson was won- 
derfully dashing, graceful, picturesque and dramatic 
in the part of the youthful felon-hero. She made 
in fact the young rascal woefully dangerous—a most 
perilously interesting young criminal. Let the Lord 
Chamberlain beware. On his own head be it if half 
the male youth of the Queen’s audience take to 
highway robbery, all through Miss Hodson’s winning 
ways. Besides Miss Hodson, Mr. John Nelson was 
effectively portentous as Jonathan—we beg pardon; 
as Velvet Grawl; and Mr. W. Belford, who acted Old 
Nollekins rollickingly, has sacrificed his moustache— 
a devotion to art honourable to Mr. Belford and worthy 
ofa better reward. To see the other gentlemen of the 
eighteenth century going about with hair on their 
faces, and Sir Randolph in a Charles the Second 
wig, was one of the many absurdities of the evening. 

“ Maggie Dorme” an unascribed play which has 
replaced “ Without Love” at the Olympic, is likely 
to enjoy the distinction of being the very worst piece 
of the epoch. It is curiously, almost entertainingly 
bad. It is absolutely without merit of idea, con- 
struction, language or anything else. It is so ex- 
ceedingly hopeless a play that a kind of amused 
wonder takes hold of the spectator’s mind as to what 
sort of a man the author could have been, and what 
sort of a notion he can have of stage literature. We 
decline to encumber ourselves with a detail of the 
plot and characters of this dramatic derelict. It 
moves among people who are not bound by the 
ordinary laws and contingencies of society. It has 
a world of its own, where young women are taken 
out of jailin order to be made heiresses, and where 
returned convicts behave in the most purposeless 
fashion through three dreary acts, until their career 
iscut short by tumbling out of decayed balconies. 
Nor have we any remark for the acting, save a word 
of commiseration for Miss Cavendish, Mr. William 
Rignold, Mr. Peveril, and Mr. H. Crellin, as competent 
players burdened each with a millstone round his 
neck. It is only necessary to record the tumultuously 
enthusiastic reception of the first night, to recognise 
that there are more things in pit and boxes than are 
dreamt of in the critical philosophy, or such demon- 
strations, in the teeth of obvious demerit, could not 
be, 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The employés of Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove, 
gave an entertainment at St. George’s Theatre, on 
Friday evening, in aid of the Linen and Woollen- 
Drapers' Institution, of which Mr. Snelgrove is 
President. The first part consisted of Mr. Andrew 
Halliday’s admirable serio-comic drama ‘“ 7'he Lov- 
ing Cup.” The acting throughout was very good, 
particularly in the second act, when the players 
seemed to have warmed to their work. The part 
of Mr. C. A. Tiffs, played by Mr. T. Millar was 
Worthy of all praise and deserved the recall he ob- 
tained at the end of the performance. Mr. Watts 
gave & careful rendering of Jack Easy; Mr. Jeffcoat 


by Mr. P. Watson, and the final song ‘‘ Good-night, 
little Daisy,’ by Mr. Okins. The corner men were 
Messrs. J. J. Jones and Mr. Henna, the latter of 
whom sang the song ‘‘ The Comical Ghosts,” to the 
evident satisfaction of the audience. Great praise 
is due to Mr. A, Scott for his supervision of the 
entertainment. 





SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURES. 





On Saturday last Sir Robert Stewart delivered the 
third of his course of lectures on ‘ The Ancient 
Music of Ireland.” A large number of those who 
attended on the previous occasions having been ex- 
cluded for want of room, the present lecture was 
given in the Examination Hall, a handsome apart- 
ment capable of accommodating about 650 persons ; 
it was quite full. The subject was “‘The Bagpipes 
of Ireland and Scotland compared.” Sir Robert 
Stewart said that although there yet remained a few 
matters for consideration connected with the ancient 
harp school of Ireland, such as the peculiar manner 
of touching the strings of the harp, and the dress 
and manner of life which distinguished the players 
on that instrument, he would postpone to a future 
occasion these and a sketch of the life of Carolan, 
and would proceed at once with the remarks which 
he had prepared for the present lecture. The instru- 
ment they were met to consider was unquestionably 
both ancient and widely known, a fact abundantly 
evidenced by the number of synonyms existing for 
it in nearly all languages. In Greek it was called 
askaulos; Latin, tibie utricularie ; German, sacpfeiff ; 
Norse, soekpipe; Italian, cornamusa and piva; 
French, musette (a name still preserved as a stop in 
the harmonium), and chalumeau (which is the parent 
of the old English ‘‘ shalmy,” and of the ‘‘ shawms,’: 
in the Cantate Domino of the Prayer Books), Welsh, 
pibau ; Erse, piobh ; Laplandish, sackpipe and wal- 
pipe ; Finnish, pilai; Persian, nei aubanah; and, to 
complete the list, Arab-Egyptian, zougharah. Ans- 
tides Quintilianus tells us that all the Celtic tribes 
possessed these instruments. In Leyden’s pre- 
liminary dissertation to the ‘‘Complaint of Scot- 
land,” by Wedderburne, a.p. 1548, the bagpipe 
forms one of about eighty musical instruments there 
enumerated, and is assigned a high antiquity in the 
Highlands. Giraldus, the reviler of Ireland, gives 
the bagpipe to Wales, but does not absolutely de- 
scribe the instrument as existing here like the harp. 
It is generally supposed that his term, the chorus) 
is intended to apply to the former. Could we 
suppose that the bagpipe of Giraldus’s day possessed 
the tenor chords which distinguished the Irish 
pipes at present, this might easily be understood, 
but in truth the ancient instruments in use in 
Ireland were very nearly identical with the Scottish 
pipes of to-day—that is to say, they were blown 
with air from the mouth at a very high pres- 
sure, and not supplied with wind from a bellows 
like the gentler toned bagpipes of Ireland. Sir 
Robert Stewart now directed the attention of his 
audience to a large drawing in Indian ink which 
was reared upon an easel on the dais: it represented 
a piper—one of the native Irish kernes of 1581— 
as he appeared at the head of his clan. The figure 
was interesting for several reasons—the unusually 
large pipes he bore; his shoes of untanned leather ; 
his flowing sleeves, armlets, sword, and the glibb, or 
bushy head of hair, capable (according to Stanihurst 
and Holinshed) of resisting the effects of heavy blows, 
also his crommeal, or moustache. The lecturer here 
referred to the various legislative enactments directed 
by the English Government against coulins, glibbs, 
and crommeals, and entered into some interesting de- 
tails of the high value invariably placed upon an abun- 


Was capitally made up as John Hudson; and| dant growth of hair amongst Irish kings, warriors, and 


Mr. Thornton, together with the ladies, Miss 


Minnie Owen, and Miss Ada Thomas, call for 


maidens. This picture of the warlike piper had been 


the praise due to their careful acting respectively. | course, in size, but a most faithful copy of the original) 


The second part consisted of a Negro entertainment 
given by the so-called Orinoco Minstrels. The 
singing throughout showed careful rehearsal, and 
amongst the songs which pleased most we may 
name ‘‘ Won't you tell me why, Mollie?” by Mr. 
Waller, “ The little Church around the Corner," by | metropolis. 
Mr, W. J. Saunders, “ Kiss mo, and J’ll go to sleep,” 
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of Dublin and to its fine choir. He said that from the 

consort of their distinguished Provost (herself an ac- 

complished musician) down to the humblest freshman 

on the books, music was highly prized. (Applause.) 

He begged to introduce one of the officers of the col- 

lege—Mr. Hingston, who not only had assisted him 

to engage a performer on tho Irish pipes for their 

instruction to-day, but had been good enough to come 

forward himself and play an air upon the pipes of 

Scotland. While the pipes were being prepared the 

leoturer referred to the harsh tone and limited and 

imperfect acale of the latter instrument, quoting the 

famous linea from Burns's ‘‘ Tam o'Shanter,” where 

a nameless personago— 

\——==Screwed the pipes an’ made thom skirl. 

Till roof an’ rafters a’ did dirl 1" 

He furthor remarked that, from the evidence of a 

coin of Nero, bearing upon its obverse the tibie 

utricularia, it was likely that this was the instrument 

upon which that conceited and cruel tyrant designed 

publicly to exhibit his skill—nay, when the scream- 

ing pipe would by-and-by be heard those present 

would be disposed to agree in the belief that it was 

this wild music which Nero produced while the im- 

perial city was burning, in spite of the popular 

phrase, ‘‘ Nero fiddled while Rome burned.” Mr. 

Hingston now played one of the Scottish reels, and, 

though he played it well and with spirit the lecturer's 

opinion seemed to be fully endorsed by those present. 

Sir R. Stewart now referred to the form of the in- 

strument, as shown on various antique sculptures, 

Pompeian paintings, &., pointed out allusions to 

the bagpipe in the works of Boccaccio, Chaucer, and 

Shakespeare (in three plays), and described the 

pibroch, which was not an instrument, as erroncously 

supposed by Byron and others. He then quoted the 

bitter words of Brougham or Jeffrey, in the famous 

criticism on Lord Byron's ‘‘ Hours of Idleness,” and 

remarked that one of the counts in that indictment 

was that ‘‘pibroch no more meant a bagpipe than 
did duet a fiddle.” It wasa piece of descriptive 
music somewhat after the pattern of the old sonata, 

“The Battle of Prague’--that is, there was a 
march, an onset, a conflict, a flourish for victory, 
and a wail for the dead. He would here refer to an 
interesting matter connected with Mendelssohn's 
third, or Scottish symphony, in A minor, com- 

posed as a souvenir of his sojourn in Scotland 
about 1848, and appropriately dedicated to Queen 

Victoria, who was very fond of Scotland. In- 

deed, some Irish people thought that her Majesty 
too much neglected their portion of her dominions. 

However, it was quite evident that Mendelssohn's 

friends in the ‘‘ Land o’ cakes” had described to the 

great musician what were the truo characteristics of 

the pibroch, for this (perhaps his grandest orchestral 

work) contains all the features of it—the warlike onset, 
the love song, the funeral wail, and the concluding 
song of triumph. Sir R. Stewart now played upon a 
harmonium, which was placed upon the dais, a fow 
bars of each movement of the Scottish Symphony. 
He then proceeded to introduce the Irish piper, Mr. 
Bohun, who was warmly received. The lecturer 
said Mr. Bohun had been brought on board the 
Victoria and Albert when the Queen visited this 
island, and had played for the Royal party. He had 
also played for the Prince of Wales when his 
Royal Highness had been last here. He was 
the best’piper Sir R. Stewart knew. Referring to a 
diagram’ in musical notes of large size, which was 
reared upon the adjoining wall, the speaker pointed 
out advantages possessed by the bagpipe of Ireland 
over that of Scotland, viz., sweetness of tone, tenor 
chord-harmonies, and a perfect chromatic scale of 
25 notes (C toC) upon thechanter. There were also, 
he said, three drone basses, violoncello C, tenor C, 
and C below the treble staff. The Scotch 
pipe had but two drones, A and A, no tenor, 


drawn specially for the occasion (much enlarged, of|}and an odd scale of nine notes only, consisting 


of G natural (the G clef note) and above—the eight 


by a talented young Irishman and graduate of this | notes of the scale of A major, rather imperfect. The 
University, Mr. James Rogers, architect, Great | following Irish pipe music was then played eat The 
Brunswick-street, Dublin, whose intimate acquaint- | Blackbird” (a plaintive air in @ minor, without 
ance with mediwval costume, had won for him both | drones or tenors), ‘‘ The humours of Ballynahinch” 
high repute and pecuniary reward in the English | (with drone, and as an example of the rapid artieu- 
Sir Robert Stewart now referred to the | lation peculiar to the Irish pipes), ‘‘ Shane O‘Dheerig 
general diffusion of musical taste in the University | Lanagh,” and “ Paddy O’Carroll” (with drones and 
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tenor harmonies). Some of the most instructive 
portions of the illustrations consisted of examples 
from the works of classical composers, in which the 
style of pipe music had been closely imitated; these 
were the Cornamusa interlude in G@ major, from 
Gounod’s “ Mirella ’’ the bagpipe symphony in C 
introducing Corentino’s song from Meyerbeer’s 
*« Dinorah;” portions of Mendelssohn's Scottish sym- 
phony ; J. Sebastian Bach's Pastorale in F major (an 
organ piece); and that universal favourite, the 
Pastoral Symphony in the ‘‘ Messiah,” upon the top 
of which Sir R. Stewart said that recent examina- 
tion of Handel's MS. had discovered) the word pif., 
an abbreviation of piffrari (pipers). The subject of 
this pastoraloin the' Messiah" was, it appeared, iden- 
tical with one of the old pipe-tunes which Handel 
most probably had heard during his visit to Italy. 
Sir Robert Stewart then played upon the harmonium, 
in aspirited manner, the wild melody, “‘ M‘Alisdrum’s 
March," the strain to which the Irish marched to 
battle at Aughrim. The lecture which occupied one 
hour and a quarter, and was heard with eager atten- 
tion, was concluded by some anecdotes of famous 
pipers, and by the performance of a march arranged 
asa duet for Irish pipes and the violin. The two 
instruments sounded well in combination, and both 
the College official and the piper were heartily 
applauded. , 





MISERY FOR A PEEP-SHOW. 

An account is given by the South London Press of 
the exhibition at a music hall of “tho surviving 
crew of the Northfleet.” It seems that ‘ one of the 
spirited proprietors’ of the establishment in ques- 
tion “hit upon the novel idea of inviting the 
surviving crew of the Northfleet to make an appear- 
ance for twelve nights in his attractive and com- 
manding music hall.” ‘“ The arrangements,” says 
the Press, ‘were so sudden and the scheme so 
successful that in a short space of time the very 
crew were in our midst, even before the posiers on 
the walls were dry announcing their appearance. 
This took place on Thursday evening. As might be 
expected, the hall was crammed.” The “ entertain- 
ment,’’ as it seemed, was enlivened in the first 
instance by a song by a lady with the following 
‘spirited refrain,’ having reference to the sad 
event :— 

No one to save them, no helping hand, 

Dying in sight of their own native land, 

Helpless they sank—no aid could be found. 

May God have mercy on those who were drowned! 
It is not stated whether many of the South 
Londoners joined in the chorus, but the song was 
received with ‘terrific applause, the difficulty 
being to discern whether old age or youth was most 
extravagant in enthusiasm.” A short time after- 
wards the spirited proprietor, ‘‘ with a countenance 
beaming with earnestness and emotion,” announced, 
amid ‘tremendous applause,” that he was about to 
introduce to the audience “the surviving crew of 
that ill-fated vessel the Northfleet,””’ whom he had 
no ‘hesitation in saying were as brave a crew 
as ever manned a vessel, and had acted with great 
kindness towards the passengers. Tho curtain 
then rose and discovered eight of the crew arranged 
in a row. At this sight, the shouts and roars were 
indescribable, and the wonder was that some of the 
brave fellows were not ‘hugged’ off the stage.” 
They looked, it is said, pale and nervous ; which is, 
perhaps, not surprising under the circumstances, as 
the spirited proprietor called them each by name, 
and briefly dwelt upon the part he had taken. The 
survivors then “ instinctively raised their caps to 
give a parting adieu, and the curtain fell, while an 
outburst of applause broke from the audience.” 
The Lord Mayor has since notified that no relief will 
be extended to those sufferers who thus make a 
show of themselves. 





THE CHARM OF HUGO'S READING. 


We all know that music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast, but it would hardly be supposed 
that prose, even when read aloud by such a master 








of the art as Victor Hugo, could attract cattle from 
their pastures to drink in the mellifluous accents of 
that great writer. Yet we are assured by one of his 
friends, in a work just published under the title 
of “Artists judged by each other,” that Victor 
Hugo was reading aloud to a group of friends 
in a field near Hauteville House, when a cow 
grazing in the neighbouring meadow came up 
to the gate separating the two fields and, lean- 
ing his neck over the top bar, seemed wrapt in 
attention. When he had finished reading she went 
back to her pasture, but as soon as he commenced a 
fresh piece she returned to her former position at 
the gate, appearing to derive immense pleasure from 
the literary treat in which she was a partaker, M. 
Stapfer, the author of this work, has a very unkind 
hit at Victor Hugo’s two disciples, Paul Meurice 
and Auguste Vacquerie, for he adds that when 
the great man passed the book to them, the cow, 
who evidently knew how to distinguish between 
real genius and mere literary skill, unceremoni- 
ously went off torejoin the rest of the herd. In 
the same book we learn that Victor Hugo does 
not entertain a very high opinion of Racine, whom 
he considers a writer of the second or third order, 
and accuses of committing flagrant mistakes of 
grammar. Poor Balzac, were he still alive, would 
be horrified to know that ‘ he is not a writer; he is 
utterly devoid of style and elegance.” This, in 
spite of his adroit flattery, when he declared that 
Victor Hugo, Théophile Gautier, and himself were 
the only three Frenchmen who understood their 
own language. 





A Contest or Capenzas.—Great as Mendelssohn's 
pianoforte triumphs were, there was one occasion in 
which he excelled them all. A concert had been 
arranged at the Hanover Square Rooms, at which 
Thalberg, Moscheles, and Mendelssohn were an- 
nounced to play Sebastian Bach’s triple Concerto 
for three pianofortes in D minor. As it was known 
to none better than himself, that Thalberg was not 
accustomed to extemporizing, it was agreed that no 
cadences should be made. ‘The piece proceeded ina 
most satisfactory manner until the orchestra made 
a pause and, much to the surprise of those who knew 
the compromise, Moscheles commenced a cadence, 
and in his usual felicitous, musician-like and admi- 
rable manner, delighted the audience. Then came 
Thalberg, who, though completely taken by surprise, 
acquitted himself excellently well, albeit his style 
hardly assimilated with the ideas of the great Leipsic 
Cantor. During these two performances I watched 
Mendelssohn’s countenance. At first when Mos- 
cheles began, he looked much annoyed, but he 
gradually accepted the situation, and bided his time. 
When Thalberg had finished, Mendelssohn waited 
for the long and deserved applause to subside. He 
then shrugged his shoulders and commenced. I 
wish I had the pen of a Dickens or a Scott (had 
either of them had any knowledge of music) to de- 
scribe in fitting terms this performance. It began 
very quietly, and the themes of the Concerto, most 
scientifically varied, gradually crept up in their new 
garments. A crescendo then began, the themes ever 
newly presented, rose higher and higher, and at last 
astorm, nay a perfect hurricane of octaves, which 
must have lasted for five minutes, brought to a con- 
clusion an exhibition of mechanical skill, and the 
most perfect inspiration, which neither before nor 
since that memorable Thursday afternoon has ever 
been approached. The effect on the audiencg was 
electrical. At first perfect silence reigned, but as 
the cadence continued, symptoms of excitement were 
shown ; when the rush of octaves commenced those 
present rose almost to a man, and with difficulty 
restrained bursts of applause; but when the end 
came rounds of cheers were given for the great artist, 
which sounded like salvoes of artillery. I walked 
with Mendelssohn in Hyde Park after this triumph, 
and on congratulating him he replied: “ I thought 
the people would like some octaves, so I played 
them.” — Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. By Charles 
Edward Horsley, in Dwight’s Journal of Music. 








Hottoway's Orxtwent axp Priis.—Everyday Want.—Skin 
diseases, blotches, and emacemaly eruptions, which prevail 
frequently, and annoy much, can be removed with facility by 
this cleansing and cooling Ointment, the salutary properties 
of which, over all cutaneous affections, have been long and 
indubitably established. Moderate doses of Holloway’s Pills 
should be taken while the outward ailment is being healed with 
this Ointment; they will depurate the blood, and free it from 
every taint that may induce a relapse, deteriorate the general 
health, or otherwise act injuriously. By promoting digestion, 
and by purifying the circulation, Holloway’s Pills ever help to 

mort 


eradicate the many rashes and spots, always 
evidences of infirm and frequently the ot 


stomachs, 
serious illpesses and mortal maladies, : 
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Life and Adventures of Alexander Duwmas, By 
Percy Firzcrraup, M.A., F.S.A. Two Volumes, 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1873. 

In our preliminary notice of Mr. Fitzgerald's 
book * we touched on the schooldays and the first 
love of his exuberant hero. Dumas’s removal to 
Paris was brought about by a secret visit which he 
had paid to the capital while in a notary’s office at 
Crépy. That visit disgusted him with provingja] 
life. He had been taken to see the great Talma— 
had even spoken with him and touched his hana, 
When he returned to Crépy, it was notforlong. Hg 
resolved to tempt the great world of Paris. Obtain. 
ing an interview with General Foy, after a few 
repulses elsewhere, he received with delight the 
General’s promise of a post in the secretary's offic 
at the Palais Royal at £50 a year. His first adven. 
tures as a provincial in Paris are amusing. Going 
to see the “* Vampire” at the Porte Saint Martin, he 
bought a place in the queue, thinking it secured him 
a seat. When required to take a ticket as well ho 
objected; but at last compelled, he found, when he 
got in, that the pit was already occupied. The 
crowd was sarcastic at the expense of his rustic air 
and queer dress, and mocked his long hair. To this 
Alexander retorted by giving one fellow a cuff on the 
ear; whereupon a shout arose against him, and he 
was put out. In the first couple of years of life in 
the metropolis Dumas worked at plays with his 
friend and fellow clerk De Leuven, but no manager 
would accept them. His resources were very 
slender: in fact poverty stared him and his mother 
(who had also moved from Villers-Cotterets) in the 
face. After endless refusals, Alexander joined forces 
with a dissipated author named Rousseau, and at 
length got a piece ‘* Love and Sport” accepted at 
the Ambigu-Comique. This piece—a farce—was 
played in 1825, and proved successful. Next year 
another piece of his was produced: a play which has 
lasted to the present day and often finds a place in 
the English play-bill. This was called by tho 
author “‘ Married and Buried,” but is known in this 
country as ‘** The Illustrious Stranger.” The piece 
ran well and brought him in four francs a night, 
an acceptable pittance in his circumstances. But 
this success was to expose him to serious 
dangers. The austero heads of the office soon 
learned that their clerks were engaged in hanging 
about stage doors and writing plays. They had an 
utter dislike to these frivolities, not on the ground 
that they might interfere with work, but based on 
simple bureaucratic contempt. He was sent for by 
the chief, and solemnly warned. The office would 
tolerate no play-writing. The young man pleaded 
the miserable pittance on which he and his mother 
had to live, and was told, if he must write, to write 
respectably, like Casimir Delavigne, not things like 
“Love and Sport,” or “ Married and Buried.” 
Much hurt at this depreciation, he was imprudent 
to answer, that if he was not to look forward to pro- 
ducing better things than M. Delavigne, he was 
content never to write another line! This heresy 
and self-sufficiency so amazed the official that he 
could say nothing, and for days nothing was heard 
of but Dumas’s Indicrous conceit. This boldness, 
though it amused his superiors, did not injure him, 
and a place falling vacant just at this time, he asked 
for it and obtained it. He had now seventy pounds 
a year. :; 

His first great success was with ‘ Henri Trois.” 
This historical drama, the inspiration of English 
acting and a course of Scott's novels, which exercised 
a great influence upon Dumas, had been received at 
the Francais, and as the time drow near for its 
performance, Alexander, with native were 
preferred a request that his patron the Duke 
Orleans would honour the theatre with a visit. His 
Royal Highness was much taken aback at this 
demand but good humouredly consented to 6° 
The night of February 11th, 1829, arrived, and the 
house was crowded to the roof. It was an exciting 
moment when the play began. The first act passed 
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* See Orchestra tor January 8. 
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off well, though there was a good deal of explanatory 
matter, and its highly dramatic conclusion, where 
the Duke of Guise, discovering the intrigue of his 
wife, says roughly, ‘‘ Find me the men who assassi- 
nated Dugast !” brought down the curtain to a 
tumult of excitement. The third, where the Duke 
forces his wife to write to the lover, and fix a meet- 
ing, which is to be an ambuscade, was felt to be the 
most dangerous, and, at the same time, would make 
the success of the piece if it passed unchallenged. 
But though there were “‘ories of terror,” there was 
also thunders of applause. Between the acts he 
hurried away for a moment to see his mother. 
From that time to the end it was a triumph—a 
tempest of applauding hands—the women all in 
tears, and scarcely able to contain their emotions 
—_while Malibran was seen hanging out of one of 
the upper boxes, clapping hands with all her might. 
At the end, when the actor came out to announce 
the author’s name, the Duke of Orleans was observed 
to stand up in homage. He must, indeed, have felt 
proud of his clever clerk; and all through the 
night had shown the deepest and most osten- 
tatious interest. This was the opening of the 
career of Dumas as a prosperous dramatist, and from 
this era dated the war between the Romantic and 
the Classic schools. 
(Up to 1829 the solemn draped drama of Racine 
and Corneille had held the stage —the “ grand 
style” as it was called by the imitators of those 
dignified poets. The Jouys and Arnaults with 
their series of lifeless ‘‘Syllas,” ‘‘ Marius at Min- 
tune,” &c., had reduced the drama to a lifeless 
state. Supported by the authority and the honoured 
name of the French Academy, these writers enjoyed 
a monopoly which was accepted complacently; 
and, their productions, if unentertaining, com- 
manded respect. Talma and Mdlle. Georges con- 
descended to galvanize those solemn bits of 
declamation with their talents; and the presence 
of such great players may, after all, have diverted 
attention from the meagre pieces used to set off their 
gifts. But the young men of the day fretted under the 
tedious style and lifeless emotionalism. The 
writings of Scott, and in less degree of Byron, had 
penetrated France, and fired youthful spirits with the 
love of romantic adventure and passion in fiction. 
The ground was already prepared for a revolutionary 
drama, when Dumas, representative of the young 
aspirations of his time, caught the spirit of the age 
and imprisoned it in “‘ Henry III.” The effect was 
electric: all youthful Paris caught fire, while the 
elders and the conservatives raised a bitter wail over 
this infamous innovation; and when, following in 
the same wake but rising to much higher heights, 
Victor Hugo the next year brought out ‘ Hernani,” 
the battle raged all along the line. But the new 
school was strong, and was represented in all 
departments: in poetry by Hugo’s ‘‘Odes and 
Ballads,” in fiction by De Vigney’s ‘*Cing Mars,” 
in painting by Gericault’s ‘*‘ Wreck of the Medusa,” 
and on the stage by Dumas and Hugo at the head of 
the faction. The public, too, were only too glad to 
Welcome a change from a rhetorical and descrip- 
tive drama to a drama of visible action—from a story 
Ttemoved from near sympathy by lapse of centuries, 
toa story breathing contemporary thought and 
passion, and instinct with the life of the day. 
One can understand how readily a drama like 
Dumas's “Antony” would amaze and thrill 
audiences accustomed to the lofty ponderosities 
of “Marius at Minturna,”’ “ Mucius Scevola,” 
and “ Ninus II.,” plays in which all action was 
described and only emotion witnessed. This 
“Antony” on the other hand was composed of 
daring and almost outrageous situations, which were 
how, almost for the first time, combined with the 
ordinary dress and character of every-day life. 
There were moments when the audience paused 
resolutely, so startled were they by the extravagant 
Violence and “brutality” of the situation. But the 
dramatic skill of the author, and the interest, 
Which, to do him justice, he had always had a 
knack of exciting, turned the balance, and ex- 
torted tumultuous bursts of applause. The very 
‘lr of the theatre, saya Mr. Fitzgerald, describing 


emotions. He had already discovered and valued 
the ingredient in dramatic success, almost in- 
variably neglected by our moderns—the necessity 
of short interyals between the acts on first nights. 
The applause was still continuing in front of the 
curtain, when he cried to the scene-shifters, “ A 
hundred francs, if you can get the curtain up before 
they have done applauding!’—a stimulant which 
actually had the effect intended. The last act 
certainly did not want for effect, from the extra- 
ordinary surprise with which the play closed. The 
guilty lovers are pursued and overtaken by the 
infuriated husband, who bursts open the door to 
find the lady stabbed to the heart. Her honour, 
however, is saved, for the lover flings the dagger at 
the feet of the husband, saying, ‘‘ Elle me résistait ; 
je l’ai assassiné.”” As the curtain fell on this extra- 
ordinary dénouement, shouts of terror and grief burst 
from the audience; they called for the author “ with 
cries of fury.” The whole house was stupified and 
confounded by what, itmust be admitted, was a 
most original and ingenious situation. No doubt 
Alexander Dumas went too far in his utilisa- 
tion of incident as dramatic material, and coarsened 
the stage by the exhibition of what Mr. Fitz- 
gerald calls ‘‘ brutality,” meaning crime seen in- 
stead of crime imagined. But all revolutions have 
a tendency to move to extremes. In the revulsion 
of taste from the Roman and Assyrian drama with 
its dull stately rhymes and absence of stirring 
incident, the French theatre, led by Dumas, now 
gravitated to the other extremity—to the artistic 
animalism which informed such plays as “ Richard 
Darlington,” “ Angele” and “‘ Térésa.” 





(J. B. Crawer & Co.] 


“The Two Angels.” Poetry by Loncretiow. Music 
by Crno Pinsvtt. 


The composer has evidently bestowed much 
thought on making his music a worthy interpreta- 
tion of Longfellow’s beautiful verses; and his 
efforts have attained signal success. As a descrip- 
tive song of the highest class, it has few equals, 
and may justly take precedence among worthy 
compositions of a similar character. The phrases 
are melodious and elegant; the accompaniment 
elaborate, but by no means overloaded, and full of 
charming effects. The scena will prove a study and 
a.pleasure to an accomplished vocalist, who must 
moreover enlist the sympathies of an appreciative 
audience. It is set in G, common time throughout, 
with frequent changes of movement. The compass 
is from B to E. 

‘Only to Meet.” Ballad. Words by Gronrar 

Coorer. Music by Franz Ant. 

A very taking little chanson, simple, bright and 
pretty, words and music running off trippingly, and 
once heard not soon forgotten. Key D, 6-8 time, 
compass B t6 F, eleven notes, 





“O lay me down to rest, Mother.” Ballad. Words 
by Aveusta Woopiry. Music by J. Privnam. 

A pretty melody, worthy of better words.’ The re- 
currence of the word ‘‘ Mother "’ in every alternate 
line, is anything but pleasing; if there ever was 
anything in the trick, it has long been worn out. 
The key is E, alternately major and minor, 2-4 time, 
the compass nine notes, B to C, 





‘6 Minuetto.” Pour Piano. Par F. Dotmerscn. 

A pleasing minuet and trio, in the old style, more 
attention being paid to the collocation of the notes, 
than to the crowding the stave as much as possible. 
It is a nice piece for advancing students, being 
edited and fingered where necessary by Mr. J. 
Rummel. 





(Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin. } 


“Alas!” Song. Words by Gronox MacDonanp, 
LL.D. Music by the Countess or CaaRLemonr. 
A pretty thought runs through the words, and is 





the first night of this piece, was charged with 


simple melody in G minor to which they are set. It 
demands taste and expression in the vocalist, rather 
than technical accomplishment, in which it is not 
very exacting. It is set in 3-4 time, and ranges 
from C sharp to G, twelve notes. 





Tue Liverroon Arotto Giese Crus.—Tho 
seventy-sixth ariniversary of this club was cele- 
brated on Thursday evening, lust week. This 
club is the oldest in the provinces, having been 
founded in 1796, and its library contains upwards 
of 2000 glees, by the most eminent masters who 
have devoted their attention to this department 
of musical composition. The party numbered 
about sixty, and amongst tho visitors wero his 
Worship the Mayor and Mr. Willert Beale of 
London. Mr. D. Jones presided, and Mr. W. 
Laidlaw and Mr. T. Armstrong officiated as vice- 
chairmen. ‘The usual introductory toasts having 
been honoured, the Chairman gave “ Prosperity 
and Perpetuity to the Liverpool Apollo Glee Club.” 
He traced the history and progress of the club, 
and said, though at the present time it was not 
80 flourishing as could be wished, still they were 
improving, and from the recent accession of 
new blood he augured hopefully as regarded their 
future success. If such a club; established as it 
was for the cultivation of high-class glee music, 
were allowed to fail for want of support, it would 
not be creditable to a large town like Liverpool. 
After the toast, a round by Warren, “'To our 
musical club,” and Webbe’s ‘' Glorious Apollo,” 
were admirably sung by members of the club. 
The Chairman next proposed, ‘Ihe Mayor and 
Corporation,” and said they were under a deep 
obligation to the mayor for honouring them with 
a visit. He complimented the Mayor for his 
efforts in promoting the establishment of an art 
exhibition in Liverpool, and also for his offer as 
regarded a competitive choir for the National 
Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace, open to all 
who were desirous of engaging in such a contest. 
The mayor was, in fact, not only an ardent 
admirer of art, but a good practical musician, 
The toast was drunk most enthusiastically, fol- 
lowed by the glee, ‘* Welcome joy and feast.” In 
responding, the mayor, referring to his efforts to 
get up a competitive musical performance, said 
that there was ample material for the purpose if 
it could only be roused into action. Ho was also 
anxious that they should hold a musical festival 
on a scale worthy of the town. He assured them 
that both movements should have his hearty sup- 
port, and in conclusion thanked them for the 
compliment to himself and the corporation as 
embodied in the toast. The health of the chair- 
man and other officers of the society were after- 
wards given and responded to. A selection of 
choice glees was sung, and at the request of the 
company Mr. Beale gave several excellent songs, 
accompanying himself on the pianoforte. Before 
leaving, the mayor expressed his desire to become 
a member of the club, and he will be proposed at 
the next meeting of members. 





Deatu or a Scorrise Humortst.—Mr. John 
Kelso Hunter, a self-taught artist and author, 
whose writings won the approbation of Mr. Carlyle, 
and were popular in the West of Scotland, died at 
Pollokshield, near Glasgow, on Monday last. To 
was born at Dunkeith, in Ayrshire, on December 
15,1802. At sixty-five he published his first book, 
“The Retrospect of an Artist’s Life.” In this he 
has preserved many phases of life which might 
otherwise have been forgotten or unknown. Ac- 
quainted in his youth with many who had known 
Robert Burns, and with some of the heroes of the 
poet’s verse, Mr. Hunter embodied his recollee- 
tions of these individuals in a volume entitled 
“Life Studies of Character,” published in 1870, 
This book threw much light on the works of 
Burns, especially on the original of Dr. Hornbook, 
and also on the general condition and character of 
the society in the midst of which the poet was 
born. It likewise contained valuable notes on tho 
unfortunate Paisley song-writer, Tannahill, and 
other minor bards of the north. He wasa portrait- 
painter of some merit, and a portrait of himself as 
a cobbler, his original occupation, found a place 
on the walls of the Royal Academy's Exhibition 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 





British Cottzon or Hrarru, Eveton Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine haviog for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ** Morison's 
Universal Medicines" engraved on the Government stamp in 














well though somewhat gloomily interpreted by the 


white letters on a red grovad, to countertelt which is felony, 
February, 1872, Signed, Monison & Co, 
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A school for military musi¢e has been formed at 
Bogota in Columbia. 

Tho National Theatre, Washington, U.S., was 
totally destroyed by fire on the 28th ult. 


* Manand Wife" will probably be brought out at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Monday week. 


The management of the Théfitre de la Monnaie 
are about to introduce “ Tannhiiuser” to the Belgian 
public. 


Miss Kellogg is going to Havana and will shortly 
sail for London. She has made arrangements to 
remain in New York next season. 


Signor Pisani has completed a new opera in five 
acts, with the title of ‘La Gitana,” which is about 
to be produced in one of the principal theatres in 
Italy. 


Amateurs, whose efforts at copying music are 
generally anything but elegant, may find help ina 
little box issued for their use, advertised in our 
columns. 


The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh 
have signified their pleasure to honour the next 
smoking concert of the Moray minstrels on the 
22nd inst. 


The new Parisian ThéAtre de la Renaissance 
approaches completion, and will, it is expected, 
open on the 15th instant, with a comedy entitled 
** La Femme de Feu.” 

An Andante from a Clarinet Concerto, composed 
by Mrs. White, née Alice Mary Smith, is to be per- 
formed at the next concert of the British Orchestral 
Society on the 20th inst. 


her serious indisposition will appear in “‘ The Bridge 
of Sighs” at St. James’s Theatre to-morrrow 
evening. A new comedy and opera bouffe are in 





progress. 


Miss Augusta Thomson having recovered from } 


—_——————. 

“ Die neue Welt,” by Karl Kisting, in its original 
form a tragedy in five acts, has been performed in 
an altered form as a drama in three acts at the 
Stadttheater of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The plot 
refers to a part of the history of Columbus, 


The Dublin Exhibition will re-open in April next 
under peculiarly favourable auspices; the manage. 
ment being under the ablo direction of Sir Edwara 
Lee gives every guarantee of a season equal in gy. 
cess to that closed last November. 

The sixteenth Anniversary Festival of the Dra. 
matic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund will he 
held on Wednesday, the 26th instant, at Willis's 
Rooms, the chair occupied by Mr. Henry. J, Byron. 
A number of vocalists have promised their assistance, 


An amateur performance of Randegger'’s operetta, 
“The Rival Beauties,” will be given at the Gallery 
of Illustration on to-morrow evening, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Edinburgh, in aid of the 
fund for the relief of the sufferers by the wreck of 
the Northfleet. 

We hear from Cairo of the continued success of 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, who is the prima donna at 
the Italian opera there. ‘' Puritani,” “ Norma,” 
‘“* Huguenots,” ** Trovatore,” and now “ Ruy Blas,” 
have all been given, the last with special effect. It 
is Marchetti’s setting of Hugo’s play. 


We understand that one of the music-publisher, 
complained of by M. Gounod in the now celebrated 
letters proposes to vindicate himself in a law court. 
M. Gounod is content to abide by what he has 
written, so that in all probability there will be a little 
extra employment for the lawyers shortly. 

At the Church of St. Anne, Soho, a series of 
services are announced to take place on the Friday 
evenings in Lent, at which Bach’s ‘ Passion accord- 
ing to St. John,” will be performed in place of an 
Anthem. The voices will be accompanied by a full 
orchestra, including harp and organ, under the 
direction of Mr. Barnby. 


Offenbach’s highly successful opera bouffe “ Gené- 
vitve de Brabant” will, at the close of the present 
month, be withdrawn from the boards of the 
Philharmonic Theatre. It will be succeeded on the 
1st of March by M. Leo Delibe’s fanciful “ Fleur-de- 
lys,”” adapted by Mr. Henry B. Farnie, and with the 
principal part sustained by Miss Emily Soldene. 


Miss Helen Barry, the lady who has so spiritually 
represented the Princess Fortinbrasse in ‘“ Babil and 
Bijou,” enters on an engagement at the Court 
Theatre on the termination of the Covent Garden 
season. This actress has recently been suffering 
from a severe attack of neuralgia, so that Miss 
Robertha Erskine has had to sustain her part. 


The first of the series of Oratorio Concerts to be 
given by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, 
under its new conductor, Mr. Barnby, will take place 
on Wednesday next, when Bach's “ St. Matthew 
Passion,” will form the opening work. Amongst 
the succeeding concerts “ Belshazzar” is to be pr0- 
duced with Handel’s own orchestral accompaui- 
ments. 


On Thursday the new theatre called the Elephant 
and Castle had a narrow escape from being burt 
down. A large oil and colour warehouse caught 
fire next door and was destroyed, and the theatre 
sustained some slight damage, but the usual pet 
formance in the evening was in no way interfered 
with. The performing donkey in the Pantomime, 
who rested in an adjoining stable, was destroyed, 
and another artist has taken his place. 


Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Musical Festival commences 
on Tuesday next, the last performance—for Mr. 
Kuhe’s benefit—taking place on Monday, the 24th. 
A more brilliant musical fortnight can hardly be con 





ceived. It is yery rare indeed that a single individual 
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has either the courage or the means for suclr an 
undertaking. Mr. Kuhe cortainly deserves success, 
and we have no doubt that his ability, energy, and 
experience will ensure it. 





Patriotic dramas would have a fair chance, were 
they allowed, in Schleswig Holstein, where the love 
for Denmark is far from extinct. During the per- 
formance of a piece, called ‘* The Recruit,” recently 
at Hadersleben, immense enthusiasm was created by 
the appearance on the stage of an actor wearing the 
Danish cockade. A policeman who was present 
hissed to no purpose, but the higher authorities 
suppressed the patriotic drama next day. 





The weather has pressed hard on the health of 
public performers. Mr. Belmore has had to resign 
the part of Cromwell to Mr. R. Markby in con- 
sequence of severe cold; Mr. George Rignold, as 
already announced, has been compelled to give up; 
so that the spectacle of two invalid Cromwells has 
been presented. Mr. H. J. Montague is ordered rest 
by his doctor, and Mr. H. Cox at the Strand has 
likowise been foreed into unwilling temporary re- 
tirement. 





A perfect fatality seems to have attended the 
Scala at Milan a couple of Sundays ago. On the 
same night, it is said, the clothes of a ballet-dancer 
caught fire, and but for the immediate aid of the 
seene-shifters she would have been burned alive; 
a modiste fell down the staircase leading to the 
wardrobe, breaking her leg; a stage assistant fell 
dead, stricken with apoplexy; and a musician in| 
the orchestra went raving mad, and was forcibly 
conveyed to the hospital. All these horrors occurred 
on a Sunday. Our Sabbatarian friends will draw 
the moral. 





At the Town Hall, Leeds, Dr. Spark’s Organ 
Recital on Tuesday afternoon had the following 
program :— Grand Organ Concerto, No. 2 (B flat), 
Handel; Largo con gran espressione, C Major, from 
the Sonata in Ei flat (Op. 7), Beethoven; Overture, | 
“Le Cheval de Bronze,” Auber; Fantasia, Offertoire, 
C major, Berthold Tours; Romanza, C minor, first 
performance, Gounod ; Notturno, and Wedding, “4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn. The} 
charge for admission to the hall is 3d.; balcony 6d. ; 
and the performance lasts one hour. Is such a per- 
formance impossible in London ? 


Mdme. Liebhart, we are informed by a corre- 
spondent, recently sang ‘“‘ Home, sweet home,” 
in Indianapolis, in a watered silk, trimmed with 
pea-green satin, executing a cadenza of her own 
with her hair arranged la Pompadour. She after- 
wards gave the charming ballad of ‘“ Five o’clock in 
the morning,” in a magnificent morning dress, with 
Valenciennes lace encircling the top and continued 
down the front, as a jabot. Her singing of one of 
Schumann’s songs, in a magnificent tucked muslin 
jacket, edged on the outside with a row of em- 
broidered insertion, elicited the warmest encomiums 
of the critics present, and there was not the slightest 
doubt in the minds of the large and fashionable 
audience present that Mdme. Liebhart deserved the 
flattering tribute which she received. 


The question of the Roman Carnival has been a 
matter of uncertainty with the conscript fathers this 
year. At one time they had decided and duly 
Proclaimed that the funds for the amusement 
Would not be furnished from their treasury, on the 
ground that carnival practices and antics are not 
the antics of this age, and that the “ Barberi” 
horses made to run at full speed in the Corso by 
Means of sharp spurs tied on their backs do not 
offer the proper spectacle to Roman youth. But the 
season has been very bad; tourists have been shy, 
ind no money has been spent. So, seeing thet to 
draw travellers there could be nothing except a jolly, 
good old Roman carnival of ten days’ merrymaking, 
4 pressure was put by the citizens upon their 
tulers for the purpose of bringing about a revocation 
of the anti-carnival decree, Within the last few 
days it has been settled that all will do their best in 





behalf of the time-honoured festival, which will be 
inaugurated this year on the 16th, and last until the 
the 26th, of Mebruary. The municipality will pay 
for the Barberi, and perform its accustomed part, 
and some of the citizens have organiseda ‘‘ Pasquino 
Society,” which, by means of public subscriptions, 
will be even able to add something to the usual 
attractions. 





The New Orleans Academy of Music must be a 
singularly beneficial institution. We read in tho 
Picayune of that city, thet “among the attractions 
now furnished at the Academy of Music is a remark- 
ably clever performing bear; one whose duty it is to 
take a drink from a black bottle, and then to feign 
drunkenness. Last night Sir Bruin took his drink 
as usual, but directly thereafter he lay down and 
acted very much as if he were very sick and very 
much disgusted. The most earnest efforts of his 
trainer to make him rise were unavailing, when 
suddenly jumping up, he made off at a double 
quick, dragging Mr. Trainer with him as if the 
deuce was to pay. It came out afterwards that 
some malicious person had substituted vinegar for) 
the customary drink, and the poor bear, getting in 
full the unexpected dose, very naturally was thrown 
completely out of his usual reckoning. If the 
animal follow out the standard brute instinct, he 
will hereafter fight shy of black bottles.” 





There was some fun on Wednesday got out of one 
of those piquant personal actions which now and 
then enliven the dulness of our law courts. « The 
plaintiff, My. Perry, a leading member of Messrs. 
Coote and Tinney’s band, was engaged, with eight 
or nine other musicians, to play at a ball in Sir 
Gilbert East’s house; and when the bill came to be 
peid the hirer of the musicians complained to their 
employer, Mr. Coote, that the band had played dis- 
gracefully, had got drunk, had stolen wine, and 
had caused complaint among the guests at their 
bad behaviour. After a good deal of contradictory 
evidence, in which several strong speeches were to 
a considerable extent explained away, the jury 
found that, though Sir Gilbert East, the defendant, 
had spoken slanderous words, he did so in the heat 
of the moment, and not maliciously; and that 
dishonesty had not been imputed to the plaintiff. 
In fact at the moment Sir Gilbert’s sentiments 
towards Messrs. Coote and Tinney were those of 
Pluto in the burlesque : 
“ My tin is taxed: I feel, like angry Scot, 
That, eotite qui cotte, I oot kick oot the lot!” 

He did not kick, however; he merely scolded; and 
the jury was not disposed to punish him for that. 





It may be remembered that abont a fortnight ago 
a deputation from the Lord’s Day Rest Association 
vainly tried to induce the Bishop of London to give 
up his Sunday drive tochurch. The Bishop however 
declined to use his legs, and did not even take kindly 
to the suggestion of a compromise between horse- 
conveyance and walking—namely a bicycle. Now 
when the Sabbatarians had run his lordship into so 
narrow a corner as to his own desecration of the 
Sabbath, we imagined the prelate would at least avoid 
the subject ever after. What was our surprise to 
find the Doctor preaching a sermon last Sunday on 
Sabbath observance, a’ coolly as though nothing had 
happened. He spoke as innocently about avoiding 
unnecessary labour on the sacred day, as though he 
himself had not refused to give his coachman and 
horses a rest. ‘* Necessary work should be done 
cheerfully, but all unnecessary labour should be 
strictly avoided. As to the question of amusement 
on the Sunday, that was very much more in dis- 
cordance with the holiness of the day than necessary 
work. Amusement could not be compulsory, and 
therefore was wrong on Sunday. If there were 
fewer buyers there would be fewer sellers, and if 
none travelled on the Lord’s-day but those compelled 
to do so by necessity, the 2400 drivers of public 
vehicles used upon Sundays, and the 100,000 railway 
employés, would oftener obtain that rest necessary 
for their weary bodies, and those opportunities of 
attending the ordinances of religion so important to 
their souls.” The foregoing recommendation is 











particularly cool, The Bishop speaks about public 
vehicles, but ignores the private vehicles, which are 
put into requisition on Sundays. Why does he 
not adopt the bicycle suggestion? Were he to 
learn that healthy exerciso he might tool from 
Fulham to St. Paul’s with the satisfaction of 
preserving his horses’ and his coachman's rest. But 
not a word of that: his lordship hurries on to other 
points, divertingattention. ‘* The allowing proprietors 
of places of amusement to make money and to em- 
ploy labour seven days a week would speedily be 
followed by othor employers of labour asking to be 
allowed to do the same, and the result would be 
most deplorable. It was said that Sunday was the 
only day artisans could go to places of amusement, 
but the truth really was that all who could afford to 
pay for amusements had frequent holidays, and 
could easily go in the six working days.” Never 
mind public amusements : we have not got them yet 
on Sundays, and argument thereon is beside the 
question. The great sabbatarian quostion now is 
the Bishop's bieycle. When that good prelate is to 
be scen skimming along the Strand on a Sunday 
morning on his way to St. Paul’s, his gaitered feet 
twinkling merrily on the treadles, and his apron 
caught by the east wind, we will admit {him as a 
great leader and apostle of sabbatarian purity. But 
so long as he takes his own carriage comfort and 
confines his rebukes to people who hanker after 
museums, we give him up as a mere half-and-half 
bishop—like any other bishop in fact, on this 
momentous point. As one indeed, who is disposed 
to “compound for sins he——” but the Hudi- 
brastic couplet has been quoted enow. 





“SHILLY SHALLY.” 





When Mr. Charles Reade’s play of “ Shilly Shally” 
was produced nearly a year ago at the Gaiety, we, in 
noticing the piece, instituted a comparison between 
the comedy and Mr. Trollope’s book, “ Ralph the 
Heir,” (from which the piece had been dramatised) 
unfavourable to the formpr. Our remarks having 
caused annoyance to Mr. Reade, we are glad to 
record that our difference with that gentleman 
has been composed in a manner we think honour- 
able to both parties. Our critic having given his 
name to Mr. Reade, that gentleman, knowing him 
him to be free from sinister motives, has sub- 
mitted to him the manuscript of the play and a copy 
of Mr. Trollope’s novel; and after a close and careful 
comparison of the two, our critic has much pleasure 
in declaring that the unfavourable contrast drawn 
after hearing the play was not really justified by the 
fact. We take leave here to record the perfect cour- 
tesy with which Mr. Charles Reade has taken the 
means to set himself right; and we also beg to offer 
—what was not demanded—our expression of regret 
for any pain our criticism may have caused him, 








JOHN LODGE ELLERTON. 





John Lodge, otherwise John Lodge Ellerton, 
whose death has been recently announced, may 
be considered as the distinctively amateur com- 
poser of this country. Like William Hayley of 
Eartham, the amateur poet of the last century, 
John Lodge Ellerton passed his days in the recrea- 
tion of music—being perfectly indifferent to the 
praise or censure of his fellow-creatures. Fairly 
enlightened as to the knowledge necessary to 
make a composer of music, endowed with great 
industry, he lived over threegscore years and ten 
—erxercising his powers in a neat and precise way, 
surprising no one, but satisfying himself. 

Mr. John Lodge was born at Chester, and came 
of an old and well-known race, many members 
thereof having distinguished themselves in art, 
science, and literature. At a very early age ho 
was remarkable for his sensitiveness of musical 
sounds; when only six years of age could warble 
melodies that had pleased him, and at the age of 
seven began to compose songs. With other 
branches of learning he studied music, and it was 
his favourite and absorbing study, so much that 
he desired to devote himself altogether to the 
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science. His father however thought otherwise, 
and destined his son for the law, sending him to 
Oxford, where he eventually proceeded to the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

In 1828 he found himself at liberty to do as he 
pleased, and accordingly went to Rome to pursue 
his studies in music. He had been taught in this 
country in the best way that the country and the 
university offered, and was about as well-informed 
a musician as most professors of his age and 
standing. Mr. Lodge selected Terriani as his 
master in Rome, and was for two years his pupil, 
going through the ordinary contrapuntal course, 
hearing such music as Rome afforded, and having 
the advantage of consulting a magnificent library 
of rare unpublished works of the great masters. 
Thoroughly drilled in all the ‘ins’? and “ outs” 
of music making, but not charged with the repu- 
tation of consummate ability, Mr. Lodge returned 
to England, and at once established a reputation 
of respectable estimation by the publication of 
songs and glees, and other little pieces denoting 
correct notions and a certain facility in the or- 
dinary forms. In 1837 he married one of a noble 
and ancient family, a sister of the then Earl of 
Scarborough, in whom was centred the races of 
the Lumleys, Saundersons, and Savilles. From 
this time, partly through ill health, and partly 
from disposition, Mr. Lodge Ellerton (he had taken 
the surname of Ellerton) resided during a portion 
of every year in Prussia, and found valuable and 
useful acquaintances—veterans well skilled in the 
art of music. Mr. Lodge’s time was now in every 
way his own; he had great desire to write and 
great industry, but he much needed direction. 
He had no one about him to guide him aright, to 
set him upon doing something of service to his 
fellow-creatures, or employing his natural and 
acquired resources for the real benefit and abiding 
good of his day and generation. He composed 
some dozen operas in a school over which he had 
but a limited—or rather no—command, and which 
had been every way usa up by those who could 
command it. Ordinarily simple and correct, never 
elegant or brilliant, he could do nothing in a 
school which imperiously demanded the union of 
these four characteristics to ensure any sort of 
success. 

Mr. Lodge composed half a dozen masses, a 
dozen trios for stringed instruments, half a score 
of anthems, a score at least of motets, overtures, 
symphonies, sonatas, and upwards of two hundred 
songs. In all these things he was faithful to him- 
self, never inattentive of his own reputation and 
interest; but there was nothing of vigorous under- 
standing, enthusiastic zeal, or undaunted courage. 
He was utterly deficient in the perception of the 
moral sense of his art, and of the blessedness of 
making other people the better by it. He had no 
idea of real labour and true sacrifice. Say to him: 
‘See what Mendelssohn did in the matter of that 
great ‘ Passion’ of Sebastian Bach; take noteof the 
time spent, of the money laid out, of the choral 
society rehearsals, of the people called on, petted, 
softened, kept quiet, of the performers humoured, 
of the publishers coaxed, and of the hundred and 
one difficulties surmounted and overcome!” 
Suggest some like work of immortality in art— 
the publication of the masses of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, or the purchase of the marvellous 
library of Santini, which was offered to the 
Governors of the British Museum for a miserable 
sum and declined. What would have been the 
result? John Lodge Ellerton would have listened 
in horror. Offer him his cheque book, saying, 
‘Come, the cause is good, draw a cheque fora 
hundred pounds.’ He would have fainted. Could 
the alternative be put to him—money, help, or 
no more manufacturing musice—he would have 
closed his factory and declined business. In 
regard to art John Lodge Ellerton lived a life of 
blunder and mistake. Art is not morose, solitary, 
or selfish, If a composer desires to write operas, 
he must do as Verdi did—go into the orchestra 
and play in the band for half-a-crown a night. 
He must do as did Meyerbeer, pet the principals, 





shake hands with the band, smile and laugh with 
the chorus, bribe the impresario, and do all and 
more than all this with the press. Mr. Ellerton 
composed songs, but he never paid either 
publisher, singer, or professor to move them. No 
song he ever wrote was sufficiently light 
or graceful to move up of itself, and he 
sent out many of too pretentious and grandiose 
a nature to move at all. What did Mr. 
Ellerton know of hymns or hymn-tunes, of parish 
choirs, church organs, cathedral singers, or choiy 
services? Nothing. How then could he hope to 
succeed in the composition of hymn tunes, services, 
or anthems? Had he formed a choir for the 
church he attended, made a hymn-tune book for 
the congregation, gathered the people together, 
practised congregational and choir music, he 
would have got out of his morose and selfish per- 
version of art, and done some great good to his 
fellow-creatures, and possibly made himself a 
useful and agreeable maker of music that was 
wanted and which could be sung. As it stands 
his anthems are a satire on cathedral music, they 
neither assume any religious principle, nor do they 
express any devotion. The principle of worship 
in music never crossed his brain. ‘ Notwith- 
standing all the sermons I have heard in our 
University Church I am still a Christian!” So 
said the Bedell of the Cambridge University. 
But no choir could sing such anthems as Mr. 
Ellerton has left and remain Christian. 

Mr. Lodge Ellerton was undoubtedly a cultivated 
musician in a small way, and which he made a 
hard and profitless way to himself and his genera- 
tion by his mistaken and wrong-headed notions of 
art. He seems not to have cared for position 
among artists or for sympathy with his race. 
That which he cared not for he has not secured. 
Success in art and sympatby with man are in- 
separably interwoven. Although not highly gifted 
and holding but dim sight of the true elevation of 
art, had he been educated in right principles, and 
tuned his heart up to ordinary concert pitch, he 
might have written something that would have 
been valued by artists and received by the common 
people with marks of favour and approbation. 








A METROPOLITAN BOARD OF PLAYS. 

The latest boon of the Dramatic Censor has justi- 
fied our opinion of his ¢onsistency. For fifteen or 
sixteen years the drama of “Jack Sheppard” has 
been absolutely tabooed on the English stage. 
Neither as ‘* Jack Sheppard’? nor in any other form 
would the Lord Chamberlain in his wisdom 
tolerate that pernicious subject. Not even as a 
burlesque. Neither to point a homily nor to ridicule 
thieves’ romance out of countenance. For no object 
whatever, under no pretext, and in no shape. The 
solemn written refusals exist at the present day in 
all their irrevocable resolution. They have been 
saved up in some quarters, anticipatorily of that 
time when a Censor’s vow should go the way of all 
pie-crust. And the time has come in this particular 
interest. The bare obvious subject of ‘ Jack 
Sheppard” has been duly licensed, and is now play- 
ing at the Queen’s Theatre under the thinnest of 
pseudonyms. It is apparently a bargain or else a 
joke between author and Licenser that the fiction of 
banning “‘ Jack Sheppard ” shall still be kept up, in- 
asmuch as it is not historical Jack but a mythical 
Dick Wastrel, who works in the carpenter’s shop, 
loves his master’s daughter, commits theft and 
burglary, breaks out of prison, drives his mother 
insane, and ultimately cheats the gallows. Also it 
is not Blueskin but one Nollekins who glozes rascality 
with bonhomie, and so with all the rest. But the 
pretence is a very transparent one. Pit and gallery 
know that “Jack Sheppard” is back again on the 
boards; the press is not bound to keep the secret, 
and dramatic authors, managers, and the theatrical 
public at large are aware by this time that the Cen- 
sorial principle is once more stultified, 

It is not therefore premature to suggest that we 
haye had about enough of that farcical function, 





—— 
the Licensing of Plays. It has proved its unfitness 
to take care of the morals of the nation, over ang 
over again. It is continually passing pieces which 
provoke a storm of disapprobation in the press, 
It is continually thwarting, on the other hand, 
harmless jokes and hits on current topics such as 
make up the staple of Punch and the humorons 
journals, and such as may be freely bandied about 
by all and sundry at public meetings, lectures, 
readings—everywhere in fact except on the stage, 
It has now once more proved what censorial judg. 
ment is worth, and illustrated once more the eye. 
vacillating condition of the administrative mind. It 
refuses one month what it concedes the next. One 
never knows what to expect. It is not as though 
circumstances altered, as though public responsi. 
bility matured so rapidly that what was unmeet for 
performance last year may be safely trusted with 
an audience this year. Nobody will pretend that 
audiences change like that. A couple of years ago, 
“‘ Jack Sheppard” was such a pernicious theme 
that it must not even be ridiculed. A burlesque 
thereon in rehearsal at the Royal Alfred Theatre 
was stopped by the Censor. Within a few months 
another burlesque was licensed at the Strand. This 
week it is allowed to be performed as a serious 
drama, and not only that, but with a courtly and 
chivalrous air of romance encircling the hero. In 
a& month, we suppose, the minor theatres will be 
playing ‘‘ Jack Sheppard ” without let or hindrance, 
Will the Censor pretend that there is any justifica- 
tion for these vagaries? If the play was legitimate 
in 1839, in 1852, and in 1873, why and how was it 
dangerous in 1870? 

We beg therefore to submit tothe Lord Chamber- 
lain qué censor of plays, an invitation &@ sortir. He 
has covered himself with ridicule, and it would 
make an effective theatrical exit to go now. Actors 
generally like something to “‘ take them off,” andthe 
Censor’s last deed would make a capital bit of busi- 
ness at the wings. If we must have a Censor of some 
sort (which is wholly contestable, only there are some 
folks who hate finality of all sort) do not let us have 
a shifting individual—an irresponsible Onz—an 
autocrat who has adespot’s power with the nuisance 
of not knowing his own mind for two successive 
minutes. Let us have alot of censors—the more 
the merrier: one man’s folly will keep the other 
man’s foolishness in check. Let us have a Board of 
Censors, and let them sit, and deliberate, and go 
through all the tomfoolery of corporate government. 
Let them have Minutes, and a Secretary, and the 
whole paraphernalia. Nay—seeing that managers 
are notoriously unable to choose good pieces with 
certainty—seeeing that a successful play is usually 
a fluke—seeing that theatres naturally in- 
tended for comedy, according to the _ fitness 
of things, produce sanguinary melodramas, and 
theatres eternally designed to sparkle, revel in 
funeral horrors—it would not be a bad plan to give 
this proposed Board a consultative voice in the 
selection of plays. It could not at all events 
make a greater hash of it than the managers. 
Suppose then, such a Board were instituted. We 
already have a Metropolitan Board of Works: we 
might call this the Metropolitan Board of Plays. 
Its province should be the approval, recommending, 
and licensing of all dramatic works submitted to it 
It might be open to receive plays from the Great 
Unacted themselves, and thus to save managers 
a world of bother. It should have a suggestive as 
well as admonishing faculty. It should be em- 
powered to say to a manager on occasions, “ Now 
here is a sterling piece quite in your line: we It 
commend this to your notice ;”’ just as it might say 
on other occasions, ‘‘ What! produce that play at 
your house! my good sir, areyou mad? That picceis 
only fit for the Theatre Royal Mausoleum.” In 
short there might be an endless amount of useful 
hints, warnings, and assistance in the way of sharing 
labour, which such a Board of Plays could impart 
to the worried managers—such as now lie wholly 
beyond the region of the present official Licenser. 








Our notice of the British Orchestral Society's 
performance last night is postponed till ne 
week, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL INDICATION OF 
MUSICAL TALENT. 





To tHe Eprror. 

Sin,—I am persuaded that phrenology, when 
really understood, is beneficial in early education, 
especially with reference to the drama, music, and 
painting. The late Mr. G. Combe cited several 
instances in proof of this supposition, which, if 
pased upon truth, merits due notice; as by such a 
light much dormant talent may be developed. In 
st. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, was a little 
girl whose head exemplified the truth of phrenology 
and confirmed the situation of the organ of tune, for 
the lower and lateral part of the forehead on each 
side where that organ is situated was depressed and 
narrow, nearly as much so as in the case of Ann 
Armerod, the girl in the Blue School at Liverpool, 
mentioned in the 8th number of the Phrenological 
Journal. The former girl stated that she disliked 
music for it pained her forehead, and, intuitively, 
she placed her finger on the organ at the left side. 
When she was questioned whether that was the only 
place where she felt pain, she pointed immediately 
to the corresponding part on the right side of her 
forehead! In a recent portrait of Mr. H. Blagrove, 
(Illustrated London News, 28th Dec., 1872,) the 
organs of tune appear conspicuously, giving a 
rounded appearance to the sides of the forehead, as 
may be seen in the mask of Handel.—I am, Sir, 
Yours, &e. Cur. Cooke. 

January 30th, 1873. 








THE CLAQUE IN PARIS. 





The system of hired applause as it now exists in 
France dates its origin from about the commencement 
of the present century. An actor got the idea into 
his head of purchasing success. He distributed, 
namely, a large number of free tickets for the nights 
on which he played, and he was sure then of being 
applauded. At first his colleagues could not account 
for this happy result, but as soon as they heard of the 
means employed, the example was at once followed, 
and pretty soon every theatre had its claqueurs. 

But a great difference exists between a crowd of 
claqueurs picked up at random, and an organised 
claque that is under the command of achef de elaque. 
The latter organisation exists only since Scribe’s 
time. Itis known that Scribe was anything but lucky 
with his first dramatic efforts. This was doubly 
perplexing, for as an author he felt himself injured, 
and then he feared that he must give up the hope of 
using his muse to earn a living. In his despair he 
would probably have given up all intercourse with 
Thalia, had he not found a consoling friend in the 
person of his barber. He wasa sly fellow, this barber, 
and bis name was Porcher. He recognised Scribe’s 
pliant and productive talents, and whenever he 
pocketed the young poet’s cheques, he always told 
him that if he would continue to write, and, if pos- 
sible, to write much, a brilliant career was before 
him. The indifference of the public would at last 
change into good will; but one must always “ work 
up” the public, and to do that a permanent and 
Well-isciplined troop of claqueurs were necessary. 
The oratorical talent of this rogue caused Scribe to 
appreciate the idea, and he sold him his Dillets 
auteur, Porcher organised a claque which did 
good service, in changing impending failures into 
sllecosses, or. in increasing the success when a piece 
Was received with favour. At the same time Scribe 
found another friend in a M. Sauton who advanced 
him money. Porcher died a rich man, and Scribe 
afterwards procured for Sayton the position of chef 
de claque at the Grand Opéra. The other theatres 
soon adopted the new system, and each had its chef, 
who was a member of the theatrical force, and who 
operated every night with more or less success. 

The chef de claque is a very important personage, 
and to be able to satisfactorily fill his by no means 
easy position, he must possess varied qualifications. 
To make hiinself indispensable he must be active, 
intelligent, and very clever. He must havea certain 
Poetic and musical sensibility; he must not only 








tre’s personal, but also the taste, the caprice, 
and the partiality or prejudice of his public, 
for here each theatre has its habitués, who are 
different from those of any other theatre. The 
chef is present at every rehearsal, to which he 
gives his entire attention. If a new piece is in 
preparation this attention is increased, and he 
neglects no efforts to secure for the new work a 
brilliant triumph. The night of a first performance 
is like a decisive battle. He strengthens his troops, 
and divides them so well that many of them are 
among the impartial public without the latter know- 
ing it. He surrounds himself with his well-disci- 
plined general-staff, he instructs his captains, the so- 
called surveillants, where they shall attack and when 
act on the defensive; and then, as field-marshal, 
with his big cane for a marshal’s staff, he awaits the 
opening of the battle. The first act begins. No- 
thing escapes the eyes of the chef, who finds out the 
disposition of the audience. As soon as the public 
show a desire for applauding, he gives the sign with 
the stick, and a hundred hands are set to work. 
But if, on the contrary, the people show signs of 
dissatisfaction, the chef is very careful not to call 
out, by premature applause, hissing and whistling, for 
these unpleasant sounds testify to his own powerless- 
ness. In such cases he orders his effectively-placed 
claquers to defend the work by a few short phrases. 
One murmurs, ‘‘ That aint so bad.” Another says, 
‘Very clever! Very good!’ A third asserts that 
an intrigue is in progress, and cries out, ‘a la porte 
les sifleurs’’ (out with those hissing). 

After the first act is over, the chef de claque goes 
behind the scenes and makes his report to the mana- 
ger and to the anxious author. If he has a triumph 
to communicate, he exaggerates it in the most pom- 
pous phrases. If the result is uncertain, he never- 
theless talks about a brilliant success, but pours into 
the fire of his enthusiasm a few drops of cold water. 
He says, for instance, that for the next performance 
important alterations must be made, that too much 
stress is laid on one part and not enough on another, 
something must be added to one scene and portions 
cut off from another. After each act he continues 
to give his reports. If the piece is approved of he 
has easy work. He congratulates the author, assures 
him that for years no such brilliant result has been 
achieved, and is then presented with what is termed 
in theatrical slang, a ‘“ bouquet,” that is, a sum of 
money. Many composers and authors are very gener- 
ous at these joyful moments. But it is said that 
Meyerbeer was not very liberal on such occasions, 
and that the Maestro Verdi had the habit of never 
giving anything. 

Should the work only obtain a succes d’estime, the 
chef talks of the increased favour which future 
performances will give it. But, if the result isa 
decided fiasco, if the curtain descends amid hisses 
and cat-calls, the chef talks of cabals, of the mali- 
cious intrigues of secret enemies, who rendered his 
efforts futile—in short, he tries to cover up the 
failure as much as possible, for every failure is 
ascribed to the inefliciency of the means employed 
by him. In the larger theatres of Paris—and these 
remarks particularly apply to them—a complete 
triumph is as rare as an ignominious failure. It is 
not often that a work is produced which gives on a 
first night immortality to its author, or which is at 
once hissed to death. However that may be, the 
chef de claque ‘‘does well,’ much better than the 
majority of dramatic authors; yes, not seldom even 
better than the manager, whom he sometimes helps 
out of financial difficulties., David, the chef at the 
Grand Opera, is a rich man. This establishment 
gives him sixty seats for every performance. Al- 
though he has to give ten francs per seat to the poor, 
he still retains a handsome profit. If one adds to 
these receipts the presents which composers and 
artists—particularly débutants—give him, one will 
easily find that his annual income largely exceeds 
that of a professor at the Sorbonne or College de 
France, and that claque pays better than science. 

We have had occasion to speak only of the chef 
de claque: let us now glance for a moment at his 
army—the claque itself. It is generally believed 
that the persons composing it are taken from the 





know the capacity of every member of the thea- 


rabble and paid for their work. But this is a 
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mistaken idea. The claque consists of friends of 
the theatres, who cannot afford to sacrifice any 
money to their love of art; of law clerks, salesmen, 
&c., who obtain their seats at a discount from the 
regular price, but who, therefore, pledge themselves 
to obey the chef's commands, and to keep their 
hands active. These individuals form the respect- 
able part of the claque: the rest consists of good-for- 
nothing fellows, generally robust louts with big 
hands, which are not fatigued by a night's work at 
the theatres. They usually loungo in the saloons 
near the theatre, where the chef or his assistants 
hunt them up. These people, too, must pay for 
their seats. Ono sees that the claque is daily 
changed by fresh forces. Such a contingency as a 
scarcity of claqueurs never takes place. Paris is so 
large, and the love of the French for shows is s0 
powerful, that the requisite number of claqueurs is 
always to be had; indeed, the proffered services of 
numerous men are daily refused. 

Formerly the claqueurs met together in a dark 
corridor of the theatre, where they were inspected 
by the chef or his adjutant. When the doors were 
opened they were marched into the parquet under 
the grand chandelier, and their position caused the 
people to call them ‘ Les Chevaliers du Lustre,” 
Lately, the parquet in many theatres has been 
divided up into reserved seats, even the chandeliers 
were abolished, and the claque are now put into the 
gallery, from whence the applause is, nevertheless, 
deafening. 

All Parisian theatres, except the Italions, have 
their elaque: the Thédtre Francais as well as tho 
smallest Vaudeville, and no drama of Corneille or 
Moliére is produced without the Knights of tho 
Chandelier (despite their changed position this 
name clings to them) put their upper extremitios 
into active motion, 








EUROPEAN ARTISTS IN AMERIOA. 





The following sharp bit of national self-dispa- 
ragement comes from an outspoken Boston journal, 
the Metronome. It refers to the fortune of MM. 
Rubinstein and Wieniawski in the cultured city 
of the States; and though we regret the lack of 
appreciation which these artists appear to have 
suffered, we have great hopes of a community 
whose monitors are so candid and courageous. 

The Metronome says: ‘Those world-renowned 
artists, Rubinstein and Wieniawski, have once 
more visited us, and probably for the last time. 
The reception given them by our Boston public 
was, if possible, even more meagre than on the 
occasion of their first visit, for scarcely one of 
their concerts was attended by anything like a 
paying audience. The reason is obvious; it 
cannot be charged to the account of the great fire 
which so recently ewept over a portion of our city, 
or to any other material cause, that their visit was 
80 little noticed by the concert-going public. It 
is simply because there is not enough of true 
musical appreciation in our city to warrant the 
presence here of two such unrivalled artists. The 
truth is at last known, and we can now with cer- 
tainty determine our standing as a musical people. 
‘Classical Boston” is, therefore, a misnomer, a 
thin shell which has thus far covered the rotten- 
ness of our vanity; put to the test it vanishes like 
a bubble, leaving not the least trace of reality. 
Our people have, of late, proved how much they 
love to be humbugged: first, by swallowing the 
contents of inflated advertisements of agents who 
have some “ great artist’’ which they are about to 
put upon the public, and next, by paying their 
four or five dollars per head to be allowed to fall 
down and worship the idol of their infatuation. 
Opera troupes with but one, it may be with no 
first class artist, often prove good fleecing folds 
for the manager who has the tact to inveigle the 
public. Doubtless, most of the real music lovers 
in our city were present at the concerte in which 
Rubivstein and Wieniawski appeared; but they 
were not numerous enough to “maintain the 
respectability” of the city, What with our 
conservatories, our music schools, our Harvard 
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Musical Association (a soft shelled institution as 
it now exists), and scores of teachers and pro- 
fessors, self-made and otherwise, many of whom 
boast of “ having just returned from Europe,” one 
might reasonably expect to find here a musical 
public equal to any occasion. But no, we are still 
behind, as a community, in a just appreciation of 
true artists, and should make less pretension until 
we can display more intelligence. 





A GERMAN MYSTERY-PLAY. 

The Berlin Historical Society have lately bean 
fmusing themselves with the revival of an old 
Mystery-play by Heinrich Knaust, dating from the 
first half of the 16th century. This drama, the 
title of which is long and refers to tho Nativity 


the action of which it is supposed to represent, was | 


performed by menbers of the mentioned Society ; 
and a report of the affair is furnished by a corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, together witha 
transcript of the original prologue with all its se’s 
printed sz, and its diwreses represented by e, after 
the fond fashion in which German go often comes 
out in an English newspaper. The play is in five 
acts. The dramatis persone are: Gabriel cum suis 
Angelis; Maria, Joseph, Elizabeth; Tres Magi— 
Caspar, Melchior, Balthasar; Herodes Rex, cum 
suis Militibus et Consiliariis; Haubtman (a Captain), 
Cantzler (a Chancellor), Preco, Nickel on Gelt et 
Hans Knebelbart (two subordinate devils or imps, 
the comic characters of the piece); Annas, cum 
suis Scribis et Phariseis; Decem, vel ultra, Mulier- 
cule, cum pueris; Novem Pastores; Beltzebub, 
cum suis Diabolis. <A simple platfrom covered with 
green cloth represented the stage; the actors being 
collected R., ascending the platform when ‘ called,” 
and making their exit L., whence they walked round 
behind the stage to their original station in full 
sight of the audience. The performance was con- 
ducted as closely as possible in conformity with the 
traditions handed down from the sixteenth century 
respecting the ‘' Playings of the Scholars.” There 
were, of course, no scenery and no decorations 
whatever. ‘ Nothing,” says the writer, “could be 
more grotesque than the effect produced by the ap- 
pearance of a middle-aged and luxuriantly bearded 
gentleman on the stage when Mary was called; and 
Ashtaroth himself might have failed to recognise 
Beelzebub, God of Flies, in the very mild little 
savant with fair beard and spectacles who pleasantly 
declaimed the ferocious ‘lengths’ assigned to that 
Demon Lord in the fourth act of the play.” 

The first scene opened with the Annunciation 
conveyed in very plain terms of the Angel Gabriel 
(played by an eminent historical painter) to the 
bearded Virgin named. Several months are sup- 
posed to elapse between the first act and the 
second—in the first scene of which Joseph is much 
troubled and perplexed in the mind with respect to 
an unexpected family event that has just come to 
his knowledge. Gabriel, however, eases his mind on 
that score in a cheerful conversational tone. The 
next scene is inexpressibly funny, although its 
humour is of the coarsest description. Enter the 
two retainer Devils, Nickel on Gelt and Hans 
Knebelbart, in sore tribulation as to the prospects 
of devildom on earth by reason of what is going on 
in Nazareth. They vociferate their conviction that 
“if the child shall be born there will be left to 
honest, hardworking devils like themselves no hunest 
means of earning a respectable livelihood.” As a 
preliminary measure of offence calculated to annoy 
the human race in general, they resolve to inflict 
some terrible stenches upon society at large. Por- 
tentous sounds are heard, and, after an interchange 
of compliments anent their respective capabilities in 
the sulphur and brimstone line, Nickel on Gelt and 
Hans Knebelbart skip off, bellowing horribly their 
determination to do or die in the good cause. 

The third act brings about the angelic voices 
while the shepherds are tending their flocks; and 
the dismal singing of the ‘ Gloria in excelsis” by a 
quatuor at the wings, is described by the corre- 
spondent as sufficient to make these shepherds 
leaye at once. They do leaye in fact. They go to 





| Bethlehem ; and at this point the audience felt in- 
clined to go too. But the Gloria did not last long, 
and the next scene or entrance (after the Magi) was 
that of King Herod attended by his Chancellor and 
High Priest. This character was brilliantly rendered 
by a gentleman of truculent appearance and sonorous 
voice, in every way qualified to play the ‘‘ villain” 
of the piece. His bargain with the Magi to report 
to him concerning their guest, closes the act. In 
the next we have the stable, the manger, the adora- 
tion of the Magi, and the flight into Egypt, followed 
by Herod's rage when he finds the wise men have 
deceived him and not returned. He orders a herald 
to summon all the mothers of male children under 
two years of age to the palace. Here appear 
**Decem, vel ultra, Muliercula, cum pueris ’’—parts 
formerly sustained by the little boys of tho fifth 
and sixth classes, who were brought on naked and 
soundly thrashed by their seniors, the representa- 
| tives of Herod's soldiery. The massacre scene was 
| truly thrilling, Herod taking an active part in the 
| schematics, and enjoying himself to his heart's con- 
tent. But his recreation is ultimately curtailed by 
| Gabriel, who, after soundly abusing him in old 
|German slang, stabs him and vanishes. Herod’s 
death-scene is a masterpiece of bad language and 
|impotent fury. He dies at last, and the massacre 
ceases. Tho last act is devoted to a comic lugu- 
brious scene between Beelzebub and his imps, the 
demon chief confessing himself overcome, and the 
whole winds up with a recognition of the miraculous 
Advent, and more Glorias from the cantores. 

The play, we are told, lasted an hour and forty 
minutes. Bating the irreverence, which the Daily 
Telegraph serves up in a chaffy way which we have 
neither space nor inclination to reproduce, it would 
seem that this slangy farrago without scenes and 
dresses, with the Virgin played by a bearded gentle- 
man and the Devil by a bland philosopher, was a 
trifle dreary and dull. And we cannot help regard- 
ing those solemn German historians as so many 
grown-up babies to occupy themselves with such 
larking. The play is no doubt quaint and arch- 
aically interesting to read; but it must have been 
tiresome twaddle to act and see acted. 








THE HUMAN VOICE. 

The medical students of University College as- 
sembled to the number of about 200 on Thursday 
afternoon last, to hear a lecture which Professor 
Sharpey had specially asked Herr Behnke of 
Birmingham to deliver on “The Human Voice.” 
Beginning with the remark that his lecture had 
been prepared for a musical and not for a medical 
audience, and that whereas he had before been 
afraid that it was too scientific, he was now afraid it 
was far too unscientific, Herr Behnke proceeded to 
explain the structure of the larynx, and the manner 
in which the vocal chords are stretched. An in- 
genious model represented the cartilages of the 
larynx, and their emotions as the voice is used. The 
removal of the front of this model laid bare a 
section of the larynx, with the vocal chords exposed 
to view, the stretching of which, as the cartilages 
moved, being shown. A second model presented a 
view of the vocal chords from above, and its 
mechanism showed the position of the chords when 
at rest, when producing sound in the chest register 
and in the falsetto. These models were of suffi- 
ciently large size to be seen by the whole auditory. 
At the close of the lecture, Herr Behnke, by the 
help of the lime-light and a laryngoscope, exhibited 
his own larynx and vocal chords to the students, 
who crowded eagerly round him. He first sang G 
(on the second line of the treble staff) in the falsetto 
register, the vibrations of the fine inner edges of the 
chords being imperceptible to the naked eye. When, 
however, he sang G an octave lower in his chest 
register, the fluttering vibrations of the chords were 
clearly seen. He then sang the scale between these 
notes, the point of transition from one register to 
another being plainly perceptible. The head voice 
in women was described as being due to the vibra- 
tion of the chords through only half their length. 
Herr Behnke also referred to the common error of 
considering that the yoices of men and women were 








ey 
the same an octave apart. The truth was that our 
Creator had given us one great voice, the lowest 
part of which belongs to the basses, the next to the 
tenors, the next to the contraltos, and the highest 
to the sopranos. The voices of tenors and contraltos 
for example, on identical notes, could not be distin. 
guished one from the other. It was a great mistake 
in tenors to think there was anything unmanly 
in the falsetto, and for contraltos to think there was 
anything unwomanly in the chest voice. When the 
demonstration was over, Professor Sharpey moved g 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was carried in 
the hearty style for which medical students aro 
noted. The perfect silence and attention which 
prevailed during the lecture hour was the best proof 
of the interest awakened. Herr Behnke was sy. 
rounded after the lecture by students anxious to ask 
further questions, and his laryngoscope was used by 
several volunteers, who, however, owing to the 
practice necessary in keeping the epiglottis back 
against the tongue, so as not to shut out the vocal 
chords from view, were not successful. There is q 
probability that Herr Behnke will before long have 
an opportunity of delivering his lecture before an 
audience of professional musicians in London, A 
full report of the lecture appears in the Lancet. 








THE LATE DR. PIERSON. 


A few days since the news of the death of Dr, 
Henry Hugh Pierson was received from Leipsic, where 
he had for some time been residing. Dr. Pierson was 
born at Oxford in 1815, his father being a clergy. 
man of high position. As, however, he is known 
to the English public by his musical achievements 
only, it will suffice to add that his first instractor 
was Thomas Attwood, Mozart’s favourite English 
pupil, an intimate friend of Mendelssohn, and 
predecessor of Sir John Goss as organist at St. 
Paul’s; that he subsequently was advised by 
Ferdinand Paer, “ the writer of a hundred operas,” 
who preceded Rossini as director of the Italian 
Opera, and Cherubini as director of the Conservatoire 
in Paris; that in the University of Cambridge he 
studied counterpoint with the late Doctor Walmsley; 
that he completed his musical education under 
Rinck, organist and composer for the organ, 
Tomaschek of Prague, and Reissiger of Dresden—all 
in their way, more or less, famous; and that the 
number of his works is considerable, including 
secular and operatic, as well as exclusively sacred 
pieces. He lived a great deal abroad, and chiefly in 
Germany, where in Hamburg, Berlin, and other 
cities, some of his most important compositions were 
produced. In this country Dr. Pierson is principally 
remembered by his oratorio ‘ Jerusalem,” first heard 
at the Norwich Festival of 1852, under the direction of 
Mr. (now Sir Julius) Benedict, and afterwards in Exe- 
ter Hall; by his music to the second part of Goethe's 
‘“* Faust,” a selection from which was given also at 
Norwich in 1857; and by his oratorio “ Hezekiah,” 
parts of which were introduced at the Norwich 
Festival of 1869. If not precisely a man of genius, 
Dr. Pierson was one who regarded his art with real 
earnestness, who would have disdained, for any 
amount of popularity, to trifle with it, and who 
spared no thoughts or pains to make whatever he 
attempted as good as he could possibly hope to make 
it. For this alone he is entitled to the respect of all 
serious workers. We may add, as postscript, that in 
1844 Dr. Pierson was elected, after the retirement of 
the late Sir Henry Bishop, to the musical chair in 
the University of Edinburgh, a post now filled by 
Professor Oakeley. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


PERRY V. SIR GILBERT A. ©. EAST. 

This was an action of slander in imputing to 
the plaintiff, a musician and leader of bands, that 
when performing for the defendant at a ball athis 
house the plaintiff and the other members of the 
band played disgracefully; they all got drunk and 
stole his wine; every one of them had a bottle 
champagne under his chair, and that he regre' 
he aid not send for a policeman and turn them 
out. The defendant pleaded “Not Guilty.” lt 
appeared that Sir Gilbert East, the defendant, ga"? 
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» ball at his house in Grosvenor-gardens on the 9th 
of July last, and engaged Coote and ''inné’s band, 
of which the plaintiff acted as leader. Sir Gilbert 
was very much dissatisfied with the way in which 
they performed. They played too slowly and had 
yory long intervals between the dances—so much 
<o that some of his guests complained to him about 
it. A few days afterwards Sir Gilbert East called 
on Mr. Coote to pay for the band, and two persons 

resent heard what he said, and he then spoke the 
words set out in the declaration to Mr. Coote. 
He further said he would take good care the band 
never came to his house again, and he would do all 
he could to prevent any of his friends engaging 
them. Several of the band of the plaintiff were 
called, and they swore they stole no wine, that they 
were all sober and had not played disgracefully, 
They had no wine but what a servant brought to 
them. Some of them had a glass of champagne, 
but it was brought to them bya servant. The 
defendant’s case was that he had called his butier’s 
attention to the fact of a great consumption of 
wine, and that there were seven wine bottles, two 
of them champagne bottles, under the musicians’ 


chair next morning. The butler said he had af 


right to give them it, and he had discharged him. 
He had said nothing about stealing the wine to 
Coote, but complained of the band as playing dis- 
gracefully and as having drunk too much wine. 
Coote then told him he did not believe a word of 
it, and it wasa lie. He became very angry and 
said he had found a wine bottle under each man’s 
chair, and he would not employ them again. The 
Jearned judge directed the jury that the words if 
spoken bond jide, and without malice, were privi- 
leged, and they must find for the defendant, as 
they were spoken to a person who had an interest 
in the matter by a person who had an interest. 
If they found that the words imputed were spoken 
and were slanderous, were they spoken in anger, 
not knowing that they were untrue? The jury 
found that the words spoken were a slander, but 
were spoken in the heat of the moment, and were 
not intended to impute a felony. ‘This was a 
verdict for the defendant. 
ASSAULT AT A MUSIC HALL. 

It is not often that justice comes down s0 heavily 
upon the providers of light entertainment as in the 
case of Mr. William G. Nugent, proprietor of the 
Cambridge Music Hall. To the Cambridge Music 
Hall, which flourishes in the Far East, resorted 
Mr. John Finch, omnibus-owner, and party. It 
may be incidentally mentioned that the state of 
health of Mra. Finch was delicate, and that while 
the party were leaving the hall, she was compelled 
to walk slowly. The impatience of Mr. Nugent 
and his son would not have this delay in clearing 
the establishment; and, as is alleged, while the 
junior gentleman pushed Mrs. Finch so that she fell 
down, the senior gentleman hustled out her 
husband, struck him in the mouth, and cut his lips. 
Hence a reference of the matter to Mr. Bushby, 
the magistrate of Worship-street. After review- 
ing the whole of the evidence, and remarking upon 
discrepancies in the defence, Mr. Bushby said he 
could but come to the conclusion that the case was 
proved. 'T'o a person in the position of the defend- 
ant a money penalty was nothing, and, therefore, 
the justice of the cuse could only be met by im- 
Prsonment. He then passed a sentence of seven 
days in the House of Correction, but without 
hard labour. 








URREY THEATRE.—Lessee, MISS VIRGINIA 
\)_ BLACK WOOD, every Evening, in the Grand Pantomime, 
‘YE FAIR ONE WITH YE GOLDEN LOCKS.” Popularity 
nightly increasing. New Songs and New Artists. This 
Saturday) Evening and till further notice with the Pantomime 
Production of the Great Drama in THREE ACTS “ THE 
MESSAGE FROM THE SEA,” from Dickens’s Christmas Story, 
it which Miss Virginia Blackwood, Emelie Blackwood, and 
Mr. Murray Wood and Company will appear. Pantomime at 
830 (except Wednesdays and Fridays at ty 


Ms KNOTT, certificated papil of Sir JULIUS 
'k BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 


Me JENNINGS (for many years Principal 
14 Oboeiet Manchester Gentlemen’s Concert Society, 
liverpool Philharmonic Society, Mr. Hallé’s Concerts, &c.) be 
‘oannounce that he has quitted Manchester and taken up his 
permanent residence in London, and is free to accept engage- 
meats. This announcement is rendered nece: from the fact 
ph long connection a See and anchester has 

ly years prevented his a engagements in London. 
~Address, 50, Sharsted-street, Kennington-park, 8. E. 


Me. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-8QUARE, 
o Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
¥ _ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
‘Usical Instruments, In direct communication with all the 
pal Continental * agg in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 


, Vienna, and M Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 


American ene, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musi Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 











Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


GCvucd. Wi Lb TE G, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Now Ready. 


To wuicH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 


AND . 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





- HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 84d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evident y bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

“In it there are many new tunes for.some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, The melodies are pleasing and attractiye, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


mon oop 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, ONE’ SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Now Ready. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of thé words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps spy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES,. 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








mone Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
4, Oxford-street, London, W, 


London J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


| 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. AMERICAN ORGANS. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
{In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 


L4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
££3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


560 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 


L4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Trichord. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more clegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same’ full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a *‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


In Rosewood. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


—- = _ 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany 

2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
extra) ... 
7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ...0000+ cece 
9.—F ive Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ..... o00eee0ee 00 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ... + L125 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
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*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, ~ 


73. 


i 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’ 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIvUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octayes. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 lés,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression, 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais. 
Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 

OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 

Twelve Stops. 
Flute. 
Petite 

sion. 
Grand Jeux. 

Sourdine. 


Forté. 
Tremolo, 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Torté. 
Clarinette. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Bourdon. 
Forté. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 
Flute. 
Petite 
sion. 
Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Expression. Sourdine. 
Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action, 


No. 8. 

OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Clarinette. 
Flute. 
Petite 

sion. 


Bourdon, 
Expres- Clarion. 
Basson, 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 


Tremolo. 
Musette. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 


Cor Angla 
Bourdon. 
Expres- Clarion. 
Basson. 
Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
lute. Clarion. 
Petite Expres- Basson. 
sion. Forté. 
Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bow- 
Expression. don. 
Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (‘Iwo Keyboards.) 
Forté. ‘ifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas 
Musette. Expression. son. : 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Musette. 
Forté. 
Hautbois, 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W- 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 








Little Maid of Areadee ...... ee ee ee ee 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle, Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave..sesececeseceeeeseves 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... £0 
Oh | Della MIA ..secccesecccccecrceseccessrsscesssees, £ 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) .......5.... 4 0 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves), In E flat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad, (Tenor) ........eecseeseesee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ........ 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS, 


os 


Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme, Titions) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWOr ccccccccccccccvccccccccccecccccceses 4 
MINE. ouicabibeseeabedenes sndepesssaatienetaeenes 40 


London : J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


—) 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her, (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle, Liebhart) ........eeseereeee 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


>> 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





IE sviisnsstehedscuaixtancctmnsiie sebabier aries 40 
Tw Chokon, th BBab ae Civic. v0: c0:c0 00 cesc-00asedeceoccte & © 
TR is tinincxctgncickasictans 40 
Spirit Love .... ebpeboha weno ee a anes coon & 0 
WEEE dsicwenaneeied » &¢ 
TEE. is cutecad ete atetiolagbiieeiananicéien:. a 
Friends ............++Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .esessesssssesee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 

I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In @ and B flat. 

(Sung hy Miss Enriquez) ........e000- - 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


ee Tignes 0A the Died oi sicesnicswsdesescenssvsesse OO 
NE RON ss cisicoicgsinriete on aabiedsnadontedeesscces Bl 
O list to the Song-bird .......+e00: 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


Iondon. J. B. Cramwzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &e. 








The Reindeer Bells, Song, (Baritone) ..sssesseeesseee BO 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..cessseceseseeeeeee 8 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 
ON si cir, 35k 2 calcpea nei waineneavsauseny 0 
SII ticean, cotehaseenastnndnvensinteeee, Se 
Bremtide, Trio, (.0.9.)....cesccecscscocccossccccsecs @ 0 

London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 

Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 

Tweuty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 
Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 








Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


W4vranp WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 


london; J, T, Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8,W.; and 4, 
Henriettarstrest, Covent-garden, ‘aes, § 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon; Pianofortes 
Second ,,  Pianofortes 
Third * Pianofortes . . 
Fourth eo, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


. . by BROADWOOD. 
. . by COLLARD. 
by ERARD. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated -by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by othors, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to tho various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 

The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; f cility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moonaate Street, Cry. 








J.B. ORAMER(&;00., Was Srazzr, & Westzan Roan, Baiguron, 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
“GALATEA” @AL S$, 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s. Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


AUTUMN MANCUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By CC, H. R. MARRIOTT, 
~ Beautifully Illustrated, 


As. 


SALEBTE .6 Ad 0-P. 


By C. H. BR. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH'’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. me 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 


By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 
Lonnon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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